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JOHN FORREST DILLON, LAWYER AND MAN 
By Gov. GEORGE W. CLARKE 


Fifty years ago last fall (1875) I entered the Univer- 
sity of Iowa to study law. Some ninety other young men 
apparently like minded did the same thing. I have often 
thought since that they, or by far the greater number 
of them, did it because somewhat bewildered, facing life, 
they didn’t just know what else to do. Nearly all of them 
were from the northern states of the Mississippi valley 
west of the great river. There were a few, however, 
from the Atlantic states—graduates of Yale and Har- 
vard. 


The impression which I received during the early open- 
ing weeks, and which has not faded in the least through 
the intervening half century, was that the isolated hun- 
dred, a cross-section of the prairie homes of the west, had 
a slight conception of the magnitude of the task they were 
entering upon or what it really meant. As I recall, not 
many of them had ever spent a day in the atmosphere of 
a college or university. They were out of their element, 
were hesitant, timid, diffident—nearly all except the Yale 
and Harvard men. These had come to the west as a new, 
raw world, ripe for the thrust of their polished sickle, 
albeit they were gentlemen exhibiting no air of superior- 
ity. The prairie-bred, like Cincinnatus of the far away 
centuries or Israel Putnam of near century, had left their 
plows in the furrows, or, more accurately, dumped them 
in the fence corners, and precipitately gone away to the 
university to study law. Victories were easier and quick- 
er for Cincinnatus and Putnam in their day than for 
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these youths in their effort to assimilate and make their 
own the accumulated legal learning and experience of the 
ages gone. With time their timidity and diffidence began 
to wear away and give place to an awakening apprecia- 
tion of the life task they had cut out and to sober reflec- 
tion upon what the study of the law and the profession 
of the law really meant. Some gave it up and, metaphor- 
ically speaking, dragged the plows, from the fence cor- 
ners. They had not read very far in the first volume of 
Kent until they came upon this from the great Chancel- 
lor: 

“The whole body of the civil law will excite never failing curiosity 
and receive the homage of scholars as a singular monument of 
wisdom. It fills such a large space in the eye of human reason, 
it regulates so many interests of man as a social and civilized being; 
it embodies so much thought, reflection, experience and labor; it 
leads us so far into the recesses of antiquity and it has stood so 
long against the waves and weathers of time that it is impossible, 
while engaged in the contemplation of the system, not to be struck 
with some portion of the awe and veneration which are felt in the 
midst of the solitude of a majestic ruin. 


To some this was an eloquent apotheosis to the law, an 
exciting stimulus to proceed into this wondrous field of 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages. To others, as once 
it was to one of old, it was: “Behold thy wisdom, it is 
too great for me; I cannot understand it,” and back 
to the plow. 


Not all of that hundred, like any other promiscuous 
hundred of that time and of their years, graduated. Some, 
although persistent, courageous, fell just outside of the 
goal. Last June I attended the fiftieth anniversary of 
the remnant of this class—just sixteen, after the most 
searching effort for months before. 


LECTURERS TO CLASS OF 1877-8 


It has always been a most pleasing memory to recall 
those who taught by lectures only, the class fifty years 
ago, as the case method, a much better mode, did not come 
into vogue until a long time after. I very much doubt 
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whether a better or abler corps of teachers could be 
named now or in any school at that time or since. I think 
I have only to name them to have this statement gain im- 
mediate and enthusiastic acquiesence. I name them pro- 
miscuously and without any reference to ability: Judge 
Austin Adams of Dubuque, John N. Rogers of Davenport, 
Wm. G. Hammond of Iowa City, James M. Love of Keo- 
kuk, and John F. Dillon of Davenport. 


Judge Adams and Professor Rogers were both highly 
educated and cultured men; refined, dignified and of 
elegant manners; clear, sound and accurate of statement; 
profound lawyers and, withal, of very high character. 
The one was educated at Dartmouth and at the Harvard 
law school, the other was educated in New York City and 
graduated from the New York University and was one- 
time professor of law in the State and National law school 
in Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Chancellor Hammond was at the head of the law de- 
partment. That is the reason he was called the chancel- 
lor. Now he would be called the dean. Always fault- 
lessly dressed, superbly nice, lived, I thought, somewhat 
apart. His atmosphere was all his own, yet he was un- 
assuming, modest and well liked. His learning was wide 
and of a very high order. He reveled in the history of the 
law, its growth and development. He seldom got by a 
lecture without referring to the year books, getting us 
back to the time between Edward the First and Henry 
the Eighth. 


He was educated at Amherst College, practiced law a 
little while in New York City and then for further edu- 
cation went for two years to Heidelberg in Germany. 
Coming to Des Moines in 1866 he became associated with 
Judges Wright and Cole in the Iowa College of Law, 
which they had established there, as professor of law 
and as secretary of the college. This institution was 
moved to Iowa City in 1868 and became the law depart- 
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ment of the State University ; hence Hammond’s connec- 
tion with it until 1881. 


Judge James M. Love was judge of the United States 
district court for Iowa. Not the slightest suggestion of 
self-assertiveness about him, but rather extreme diffi- 
dence. Not capable of estimation readily, either as to 
general ability as a man or as to learning in the law. A 
man slow of revelation but constantly unfolding, reveal- 
ing, he found a place in the sincere esteem of everyone. 
He always had his lecture before him in full notes and 
he always passed through it on a dead level, never par- 
ticularly emphasizing anything. He was then fifty-eight 
years of age. 


Judge John Forrest Dillon, too was judge of the United 
States circuit court. It was in the setting I have out- 
lined that I first saw Judge Dillon and there I saw him 
the last time. In fact I never saw him anywhere else. 
No other man ever impressed me for rugged, physical 
forcefulness, intellectual vigor and concentration of all 
his powers as he did. He seemed absolutely lost to every- 
thing else in consideration of the matter in hand. It was 
simply the man that overwhelmed. I readily confess, and 
it has been my outstanding recollection of him through 
all the years, that very often I lost his lecture because of 
the captivating force and personal influence and power 
of the presence of the man. I conceived a most profound 
admiration of him and it has grown rather than dimin- 
ished through a half century of very, very frequent re- 
calling of those by-gone days. I do not find him equalled 
by comparison with other men I have known in those out- 
standing qualities referred to. I saw him only in the 
classroom, only from my desk to the rostrum, but this 
was often enough to compel the thought, what sincerity, 
what concentration, nothing for effect, the man lost in 


his theme, a superior man. It was my admiration of him 
that led me to the title of this paper, “Dillon, Lawyer 


and Man.” It was the same thing that instantly prompted 
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me years ago to add as my contribution to the decoration 
of the new court room the picture of Judge Dillon.* 


COMMANDING IN STRENGTH AND DIGNITY 


In personal appearance Judge Dillon looked the tre- 
mendously rugged, strong man physically; rather stocky 
in person, dark eyes, almost black hair and beard, always 
a full beard except the upper lip, a mouth indicating firm- 
ness, withal intellectual in general expression, never 
wanting in dignity, a bearing always commanding re- 
spect.. During all the years it has been a great pleasure 
to me to indulge my memory of him. There was an at- 
mosphere of intellectual force, power, about him sug- 
gestive of all that he was reputed to be, and more. I 
can see him yet, right now; as promptly, exactly on the 
minute, he came, it seemed to me, almost rushing down 
along the east side of the lecture room, in the house of 
representatives chamber of the old Iowa capitol, the mem- 
ory of which in all of its history and best traditions his 
very being seemed to typify, to the rostrum beginning 
his lecture almost before he had fully settled down in his 
chair. His life was all activity, action, a human dynamo, 
if there ever was one. Time up, he was gone in the same 
tremendous manner, so to speak. It is so I visualize him 
still. 


As lawyers we are all somewhat familiar with Judge 
Dillon’s career on the bench and as a practitioner in his 
later years. Personally I was anxious to know more of 
him intimately, of his home and social life, of his early 
beginnings, the foundations of him, how he came up to 
his great fame. I knew I would fail utterly to portray 
the man in the all-roundness of him unless I found the 
man who none but his intimates knew. Here was a man 
who loomed large among the great lawyers and judges of 
his day. What about the obscurities of him, the traits 


*Reference is to the gift by Governor Clarke to the Dallas county courthouse 
of a fine portrait of Judge John F. Dillon, the occasion for the delivery of this 
address by the governor in 1926. In 1945 a fine oil portrait of Clarke was pre- 
sented by his family and placed in the same courthouse. 
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that might be lost in the shadows of his fame. This could 
not but be intensely interesting to have produced such 
manliness supporting, such a career. So that we might 
know and appreciate him better I went to the State His- 
torical Department of Iowa and had search made for any- 
thing and everything that would aid in revealing the 
man. I give the results. 


Judge Dillon was born in Herkimer county, New York, 
on the 25th day of December, 1831. His father brought 
his family to Davenport, in July 1838, while Iowa was a 
territory and Davenport an unorganized village on the 
outpost of civilization; and when years after the future 
father-in-law of the judge in a letter said a dozen dressed 
quail could still be bought for thirty-seven and a half 
cents. No money; everything done on a traffic or trade 
basis. His father kept a hotel on the river bank. A let- 
ter written by the judge many years after said for the 
accommodation of travelers and especially farmers who 
came to town with produce and had to stay all night. 
Lodging, supper and breakfast for man and stable for 
horses fifty cents paid in store orders. And the judge as 
a boy had to care for the horses. A little while after a 
paper was established there and he writes that he used 
to sit hour after hour and watch the publisher wet down 
the paper and work it off the press, sheet after sheet, 
and the next day go through the same process for the 
other side. In this same letter he relates how he spent 
many an hour in the old brick courthouse listening to the 
trial of cases at a time when he had no fixed purpose of 
becoming a lawyer; recalls the happy days, when a bare- 
foot boy with stone-bruised feet he hunted cornelians on 
the shores of the Mississippi, swam and fished in its 
waters and skated upon its frozen surface; how fifty 
years before he saw mirrored in a spring that issued from 
its banks the first eclipse of the sun his youthful eyes 
ever beheld, tell how much more numerous the Indians 
were than the white men; refers to the familiar sound of 
the wolf’s long dismal howl, and how packs of them would 
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come out on the ice; speaks of the earliest school in a 
small log cabin near the river and a later one for boys 
and girls which he also attended and which also was at- 
tended by Anna Price who years later became his wife. 
This much as to his early environment and his early edu- 
cation, which was only such as the schools of Davenport 
in that early day afforded and which was very limited. 
The fact as to Judge Dillon is that from his earliest youth 
he had an insatiable thirst for knowledge. This is shown 
by the whole course of his life and by all that I can find 
that has been said and written of him. 


SOUGHT TO BE A PHYSICIAN 


It was the original purpose of Judge Dillon, as it also 
was of Judge Samuel F. Miller of Iowa, who later reached 
the bench of the supreme court of the United States, to 
be a physician. He, therefore, began the study of medi- 
cine when but seventeen years of age in a doctor's office 
in Davenport. A year or so after a medical school was 
formed in Rock Island. He attended a course of lectures 
there. This school was then moved to Davenport where 
he attended a second course, and graduated in the spring 
of 1850. In that year he attended the first meeting of 
the Iowa Medical society at Burlington, where notwith- 
standing his youth and that he had never yet had a day of 
practice, he was elected librarian of the society and had 
the honor of writing the first article in the first number 
of the first medical journal published in Iowa, the West- 
ern Medico-Chirurgical Journal, the title of which was 
“Rheumatic Carditis, Autopsical Examination, by John 
Forrest Dillon, M. D.” 


An old practitioner had just changed his location from 
Farmington, Iowa, to Keokuk. Dillon was advised that 
this would make a good opening for him and he went 
there. He tells about it in a writing still extant, saying: 
“T was obliged to practice the strictest economy, rented 
a one-story brick building, twenty by twenty, in a dilap- 
idated condition on the crumbling banks of the Des 
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Moines river at $4.00 per month, and secured board and 
lodging at $3.50 per week.” One evening there was a call 
for a doctor to attend several men who were sick at a 
brick-yard two miles out. As both the other physicians 
were out of town he only remained for the emergency. 
He had no horse and buggy. He had no horse and if he 
had he could not ride, he writes, because “I have been 
troubled with inguinal hernia for many years and the 
last time I attempted, it nearly cost’ me my life.” There 
was no alternative but to walk and he did walk. They 
had cholera morbus. He stayed with them nearly all 
night and, walking, got back to his lodging “‘just as the 
sun was appearing over the eastern hills.” 


There was a young lawyer in Farmington named Howe 
and he and Dillon used to take walks together along the 
banks of the river. Dillon writes that as they were walk- 
ing the evening after his experience at the brick-yard: 
“T said, ‘Howe, I have made'a great mistake. I cannot 
practice medicine in this country without being able to 
ride on horseback, which I am entirely unable to do. I 
might as well admit the mistake, I shall read law. Tell 
me the first book.’ He said, ‘Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
Have you got them’ ‘Yes,’ replied Howe, ‘and I have 
the Iowa Blue book of the law and these are ail.’ He 
loaned them to me and I began to read in my little dilapi- 
dated office. In the fall of 1850 I concluded to return to 
Davenport where my mother and sister lived and take 
up my home with them and utilize my little knowledge 
of drugs and medicine and get a livelihood by opening a 
small drug store and in leisure time read law. This con- 
tinued until the spring of 1852 when I applied for admis- 
sion to the bar in the district court of Scott county. Of 
course I was admitted.” 


Long after, referring to his study of the law, he wrote: 
“T studied law by myself while keeping a small drug store. 
As a law student I was never in a law office or law 
school.” Colonel Benton relates that Dillon once said to 
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him: “When reading Kent about mortgages I wished to 
see the form of such a document. I did not get a clear 
idea as to what a mortgage was until I went to the court- 
house one day and asked permission to see the record of 
one and to copy it which I did in full. I then knew what 
a mortgage was. I had read it and handled it.” This 
shows the quality of his mind and his self-insistence on 
thoroughness. 


BECAME A JUDGE AT TWENTY-SIX 


The same year a partnership was formed under the 
name of Cook & Dillon, Mr. Cook being widely known 
as one of the most distinguished lawyers of the state, 
and the same year also Dillon was elected prosecuting 
attorney for the county. He practiced law in Scott and 
adjoining counties until 1858 and, it is said, “displaying 
abilities of a high order.”” When twenty-six years of age 
he was elected judge of the Seventh Judicial district com- 
posed of Muscatine, Scott, Clinton and Jackson counties, 
and was re-elected four years after. 


Referring once in an address in Iowa City to his years 
of practice in Davenport he said: “‘When the supreme 
court of the state was held in yonder building—the old 
Capitol—I argued therein with fear and trembling my 
first causes—Stanchfield vs. Palmer (41 Greene, 23, in 
1853) and McManus vs. Carmichael (8 Iowa, 1, in 
1856) ,”’ showing that he had the same trepidation before 
the supreme court that every young lawyer has. 


Not long after his second election as district judge he 
was chosen in 1863, at thirty-two years of age, judge of 
the Iowa supreme court in recognition of his very super- 
ior abilities, and afterwards became chief justice. He 
resigned from the district bench in order to accept this 
position. Sixty-five years ago when he went upon the 
supreme bench the court was composed of John F. Dillon, 
George G. Wright, Ralph P. Love and Chester C. Cole, 
and was ranked very high throughout the nation. The 
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spring and fall terms were held at Davenport and Du- 
buque. His first opinion reported is Welton vs. Tizzard, 
15 Iowa 495, and his last is Greenwald vs. Mitcalf-Gra- 
ham & Co., 28 Iowa, 363. 


Judge Dillon was a man who was never satisfied with 
his attainments. He had great intellectual powers. He 
was indeed a tremendous intellectual force and an inces- 
sant worker. His joy was in achievement-and the physi- 
cal basis of him was such that all his life he could work 
without restraint. This is evidenced by all that I could 
find out about him. He believed in work—in work not 
half done but work thoroughly done—and his happiness, 
his reward, was in the completion of a task in which no 
effort had been withheld. His insatiable appetite for 
work and unsurrendering determination to constantly in- 
crease his equipment as a man, a lawyer and a judge may 
be seen in his preparation of the first digest of Iowa Re- 
ports, known as Dillon’s Digest. Hon. E. H. Stiles, a 
distinguished member of the Iowa bar and one time re- 
porter of the supreme court, has told how Judge Dillon 
came to prepare this digest. “He (Dillon) told me,” 
wrote Mr. Stiles, “that when he was elected district judge 
he entered upon a careful study of each and every case 
that had been before and decided by the supreme court 
as they appeared in the reports, making notes as he pro- 
ceeded and placing each under its appropriate head; 
that his sole purpose in doing this was to familiarize 
himself with what the court had decided in order that he 
might not run contrary thereto and be in harmony there- 
with. He kept this up and added to it as additional re- 
ports appeared. It occurred to him that with a little 
remoulding and enlarging it might be useful to the pro- 
fession. This he did and thus came about Dillon’s Digest.” 
This was done while he was supreme justice of the court. 
Recall his youth! At thirty-two called to the supreme 
court and afterward chief justice. 
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NAMED JUDGE ON U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


Before Judge Dillon had qualified after his second 
election to the Iowa Supreme bench, President Grant ap- 
pointed him United States circuit judge for the Eighth 
Circuit composed of the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado when 
he was thirty-seven years of age. 


It is universally said and written of him that his un- 
paralleled advancement from the beginning of his career 
was not due to any political work or influence, but was 
due wholly “to the steady display of those superlative 
qualities that inhere in and make great lawyers and 
judges and of which the instinct of unremitting toil is 
the greatest.”” One, very intimate with his life and work, 
has said: ‘“‘A more constant observance of these principles 
has rarely been so well exemplified in any other public 
man.” His election was both times by overwhelming 
majorities. 

All estimates that I find of his career on the bench 
from the beginning to the end are that “he had an ex- 
ceedingly well-poised intellect, a thoroughly judicial tem- 
perament, a keen and unerring sense of justice, a mind 
disciplined by years of closest legal study.’”’ The mere 
careful reading of his opinions compel assent to their 
clearness and soundness. Another, himself a distinguish- 
ed judge, has said: “His opinions in the state, as well as 
the United States court, are, by reason of his name and 
fame as well as general soundness of the opinions them- 
selves deferred to as authority by all the courts of this 
country.” 


Judge Caldwell, judge of the United States court said 
of him, “that he was the best nisi prius judge he had ever 
seen on the bench.”’ 


Hon. Josiah H. Benton, one of the leading lawyers of 
Boston, in an address upon “The Qualification of Judges,” 
referring to Judge Dillon said, “whom I regard as, per- 
haps, in all respects the leader of the bar in the United 
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States.”’ A distinguished Maryland lawyer and president 
of the state bar association made like reference. A jus- 
tice of the supreme court of Florida in an opinion referred 
to a decision as coming from Judge Dillon, “one of the 
most eminent of American jurists and law authors now 
living.” By high authority it was said of him “that he 
came to be regarded as one of the ablest lawyers and one 
of the most profound jurists of the American bar and 
ranked as its foremost leader, and, taken. all in all—the 
depth and comprehensiveness of his learning, his dis- 
tinction as a judge, the accuracy of his opinions, his 
strength of argument, his judicial aptness, his fame as 
an author, his felicity of speech, his general literary 
merit; in short, upon the whole of his varied accomplish- 
ments he justly may be so regarded.” 


Many have commented as to his manner on the bench, 
all testifying that he did not lack firmness or dignity, 
but was patient and urbane under all circumstaces. No 
acerbity of temper or hasty action. He was very much 
respected by bar suitors and witnesses. On the whole 
he seems to have been regarded as an ideal judge. 


In all, Judge Dillon served twenty-one years on the 
bench—five years on the state district bench, six on the 
supreme court bench and ten years on the United States 
circuit bench. 


AN EDUCATOR AND WRITER 


In the spring of 1879 he was tendered a law professor- 
ship in Columbia College, New York, at a salary consid- 
erably larger than he was receiving as federal judge. 
(It may remarked here that while Judge Dillon was serv- 
ing on the bench the salary on the state district bench 
was $1,300.00 per year, on the state supreme court bench 
$2,000.00 and on the federal bench $6,000.00.) He and 
Mrs. Dillon visited New York to examine into the matter. 
The object of the change, he wrote, was to secure an ade- 
quate provision for the family in case of the father’s 
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death. They found that owing to the greater cost of 
living the increased compensation of the professorship 
would not materially aid in effecting the desired result 
and it was at first decided to decline the offer. Then the 
college offer was supplemented with the tender of a place 
of general counsel to important railway companies at a 
liberal salary, with the added privilege of arguing cases 
in the appellate courts of the state and in the supreme 
court of the United States. Thereupon removal to New 
York was decided upon and on the 26th day of May, 1879, 
he tendered his resignation to the president to take effect 
September first. 


Judge Dillon’s great work on ‘‘Municipal Corporations” 
was entered upon and completed and greatly enlarged 
and improved through as many as five editions and 
possibly more, while he was engaged with the arduous 
duties on the bench and afterwards as a lawyer in New 
York with a clientage probably never equalled by any 
other man of his time. It was very interesting to me, and 
I shall assume it will be to you, to hear from him just how 
he did it. He told it in an address at the dedication of 
the Davenport library. He said: 


It so changed in the course of time that I found myself on the 
bench of the supreme court of the state, with an ambition not un- 
natural to write a work upon some subject that I hoped might be 
useful to the profession. The first indispensable requisite to such 
an undertaking was access to a full law library. That of Judge 
Grant, which was one of the largest private law libraries in this 
country, supplied this condition. The next requisite equally indis- 
pensable, was the needed leisure for study and research, and the 
only leisure possible to a judge was in the intervals of uncertain 
length between terms of court. The library being at hand in my 
own city, enabled me to do what otherwise I could not have done 
at all, that is, utilize my days, snatched from judicial labor, by 
working in the Grant library, collecting material for my projected 
book. 


I selected my subject, “Municipal Corporations”, and entered 
upon the work of thorough and systematic preparation. Without 
the aid of stenographer or typewriter, I began an examination, 
one by one of the thousands of law reports, commencing with Vol. 
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1 of the state of Maine and continuing down through successive 
reports to date, and so on, in like manner, the reports of every 
one of the states, and of the Federal and English courts, occupying 
all of my available time for about six years. The result I have 
never had occasion to regret. It has profoundly affected my whole 
professional career. 


He wrote of the edition then in press as follows: 


Forty years and over have elapsed since the preparation was 
begun and more than thirty-five years since the publication of the 
first edition. The work is thus not only a child, but the companion, 
of the far larger part of a prolonged professional career. Any jus- 
tifiable satisfaction I might feel in its success is somewhat sub- 
dued, by the reflection that in this edition I am taking my final 
leave of a work which is so intimately incorporated with the studies 
and labors of so many years. We must, however, accept, as I do, 
without murmur or regret, the inevitable. 


A MARVELOUS RANGE OF AUTHORSHIP 


It is wonderful that he could find the time for this 
great work, but it is still more astounding that he did so 
much more of a literary character. I dare to submit a 
list which may not be complete. His writings include: 


Historical Evidence of the Origin and Nature of the 
Government of the United States. 
The Inns of Court of Westminster Hall. 


Iowa’s Contribution to the Constitutional Jurispru- 
dence of the United States. 


Early Iowa Lawyers and Judges. : 
Dedication Address Davenport Free Public Library. 
Chancellor Kent—His Career and Labors. 
Uncertainty in Our Laws. 

Law Reports and Law Reporting. 

American Institution and Laws. 

Commemoration Address on Chief Justice Marshall. 


Opening Address First General Meeting New York 
Lawyers Association. 


Century of American Law. 
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Law of Municipal Bonds. 

Property. 

Bentham and His School of Jurisprudence. 

Our Law; Its Essential Nature, Ethical Foundations 
and Relations. 

Bentham’s Influence on the Reforms of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

John Marshall, Life, Character and Judicial Services. 
3 Vols. 

Laws and Jurisprudence of England and America. A 
series of Lectures. 

Removal of Causes from State to Federal Courts. A 
number of editions. 

Dillon’s Reports of United States Circuit Courts for 
8th Circuit, consisting of five volumes. 

Anna Price Dillon: Memoir and Memorials. A book 
of 480 pages. 


He also delivered addresses before the Columbian expo- 
sition at Chicago in 1893 and the St. Louis exposition 
in 1904. 


He was lecturer for a number of years in the law col- 
lege of the State University of Iowa. For three years he 
was lecturer on legal subjects in Columbia college, New 
York, and at the same time had a very large practice as 
a lawyer.. His practice became so increasingly burden- 
some that he gave up his professorship and devoted him- 
self to it wholly for the remainder of his life, a little more 
than thirty years. The extent of his clientage covering 
such interests as those of the Union Pacific, the Missouri 
Pacific, the Texas Pacific, the Manhattan Elevated, the 
Western Union Telegraph company, the Jay Gould estate 
and of the different members of that family. 


Mr. Dillon was also a member of the commission ap- 
pointed to prepare the charter for the Greater City of 
New York, uniting into one city the three cities of New 
York, Brooklyn and Long Island City, each living under 
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local laws and each with defferent charters and bringing 
into the enlarged city a considerable area of new terri- 
tory, besides that still remaining under town and village 
government. These cities were in three different islands 
and the mainland with distinct histories and antecedents. 
The vastness of the work may thus be seen and also when 
the charter consists of 1620 sections and covers 742 
pages. How could he possibly do all he did and at the 
same time so well? 


Here I cannot forbear quoting very brietie from two 
letters to Judge Dillon, the first from Judge Rose, for- 
merly a federal judge, president of the American Bar 
Association, American representative at the Hague Peace 
Conference and a finished scholar. Closing his letter he 
said: “Is it not time that you and I were leaving off the 
courts and the law, with all the turmoil of this weary and 
unintelligible world, forever incorrigible, both to precept 
and example? I am beginning to think so and to long for 
rest, like the overworked steer. Still, the future is not 
quite clear to me; perhaps it will never be.” 


To this Judge Dillon replied: ‘““Whether it is not time 
for us to leave off courts and the law and the turmoil and 
burden of professional life, opens a question which con- 
stantly recurs, seriously demanding svlution, but one 
which is too large to enter upon here. I hardly know 
what it is best to do. I sometimes gloomily think that old 
age is almost an unmixed misfortune, and that there is 
nothing for one of my years to do but to keep drifting 
on and on ’till Fate settles what the man cannot decide for 
himself. Idleness to me would be intolerable, and as 
much as I love books, I fear that if left with them 
only, I should feel as Gibbon expressed it, that I would 
be done in Paradise.”’ 


ENJOYMENT OF HOME AND FAMILY 


The foregoing is an effort to present Judge Dillon in 
the environment of his early life and his professional 
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life as a lawyer, to lawyers. But we shall not know him 
without taking a brief survey of his social and home and 
family life. His home for forty-one years of his life was 
in Davenport. After that it was in New York City where 
he died at the age of eighty-three years on the 5th day of 
May, 1914. He was buried in Oakdale cemetery at Dav- 
enport on the 9th of May. It was here that he was mar- 
ried at twenty-two years of age to Anna Price, whom he 
had known from childhood and with whom he had attend- 
ed the Davenport school. Here their children, two boys 
and two girls, were born. 


Mrs. Dillon was a daughter of Hiram Price, one of 
Iowa’s most able, scholarly and notable men. She was a 
most gifted woman. She and one of her daughters lost 
their lives, with 500 others in a shipwreck on the 4th day 
of July, 1898. Judge Dillon’s book “Anna Price Dillon: 
Memoir and Memorials,” was, as he writes “not publish- 
ed, although printed and is intended only for distribution 
among Mrs. Dillon’s family, kindred and friends.” It 
consists, almost entirely of her letters written to the 
judge and to her friends which he collected after her 
death. They, fortunately, had preserved them and must 
have done so because they prized them. Well they may 
for their high literary value and because they reveal the 
warm and sincere friendship of a most rare and highly 
gifted woman. 


“Yesterday,” she writes, “my husband left. It took all 
the fortitude I could muster to have him go and when I 
bade him good-bye, although I could leave him calmly, I 
broke down and cried outright. Johnnie (her son) and 
I took a cab and drove back from the depot and though it 
was a ride for an hour, neither of us spoke for the whole 
hour, but just sat and cried.” 


The judge wrote her: “I’ve had some of the furniture 
varnished, the cellar cleaned and things are now in pretty 
good shape for your coming. I hope to see you soon. May 
God fold you all in the arms of his love and care.” 
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Again, when she was away: “We miss you more and 
more and look for you by Saturday.” 


Writing a friend she said: “I am glad you are going to 
take my poor forlorn husband for the few days he will 
be in Davenport.” 


Mrs. Dillon made some five or six trips to Europe with 
the children and spent some time there, partly on account 
of the very ill health of a daughter and that she might 
secure highly skilled medical treatment there. In nearly 
all of her letters to the judge she addressed his as “‘Dear 
Johnnie.” She writes: “In case any accident should 
occur, and we never meet on earth, I must assure you 
that the children and I are all jubilant in the hope of get- 
ting home to you.” 


He writes: “I have finished my article for the ‘Law 
Journal,’ 150 pages of manuscript, and will send it off 
soon.” 


To a friend she writes: “I am happy in the thought 
that my poor afflicted daughter is, possibly, nearly 
cured.” 


He writes to ““My dear Wife:” “I have put in the day 
writing letters to Justice Miller and Ashbel Green. The 
evening has been given to reading Lamartine.” Here is a 
good place to say that Judge Dillon read widely and con- 
stantly of the best literature. 


Her son John, then a “chunk” of a boy was with her in 
Paris. She wrote, “John is going on well with his studies. 
He learns French very fast and has taken a violent fancy 
for practicing on the violin. He plays ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer’ like an artist. He said the other night, “If I 
could play that for papa I’ll bet he’d get me a new violin, 
for that is his tune.” That boy’s remark let me into. the 
heart of Judge Dillon. “The Last Rose of Summer.” 


He writes: “I have made and enclose a memorandum 
which I think you ought to have in case of my death 
either on land or ocean before I see you. It shows my 
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property, and where it is and all of it, so that you would 
not be uncertain about it. It is not a very large amount 
as the result of the vast deal of hard work and a life of 
much self-denial on the part of both of us; but if carefully 
husbanded it would serve to keep the wolf from the door. 
I hope I may be long spared to you and the children, but 
death comes in so many forms and so unexpectedly, that 
it is prudent at my age—it is a duty—to be prepared.” 
It may be remarked that at that time he was only fifty- 
two. 


Here is one in which she keenly criticizes him. It shows 
the judge in the role in which everybody has always rec- 
ognized him, that of hard work. He had gone to Texas 
in hot August in connection with a long and particularly 
trying piece of work. 


The letter you wrote in Texas was received. I am glad you are 
again at home and no worse for the trip. I think no sane man 
would ever have consented to do such a thing for any amount of 
money. Fora long time at this season of the year I have watched 
you and have seen unmistakable signs of insanity in you where 
work is concerned. It is not with you as with other men who work 
hard, and then relax perfectly and try to regain by absolute rest 
what has been lost by application and great strain upon the brain. 
After you have accomplished some stupendous undertaking, instead 
of the rest you require, which should be obtained by a change of 
air, climate and scenery, you at once jump into something else 
harder and demanding more work than what you had just finished. 
Then you pitifully say you “find you can’t stand what you once 
stood.” Is it any wonder? You have never known the respite 
from work and thought that aids in keeping other men well and 
strong and fully able to tussle with the world. Hymie (son named 
Hiram, but they always called him Hymie) and I long ago con- 
cluded that work was your recreation and that we might as well 
let you alone. 

Ever Affectionately yours, 


ANNA P. DILLON. 

A faithful and accurate epitome of Judge Dillon’s life- 
work. She writes: “I was put to it to know what little 
thing to send you. SolI settled on a knife, a pair of 
‘shearers’ for your whiskers and a watch rest; the rest 
can be adjusted (by means of the ring on the back) to 
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stand at an angle of 45 degrees and thus hold the watch 
just in the right position to strike the eye. The little 
book—Longfellow’s ‘Nuremberg’—I knew would please 
you and at the same time remind you of the delightful old 
city.” 


He writes: “I have been hard at work for a month on 
my manuscript and it is nearly ready for the printer”— 
his “Yale University Law Lectures.” “This is my last 
book and it will be dedicated to you.” . It was and the 
following is the dedication: 


“The years of professional studies, circuit journeyings 
and judicial itinerancies, whereof this book is in some 
measure the outcome, as well as the time required for its 
preparation, have been taken from your society and com- 
panionship. The only reparation possible is to lay these 
imperfect fruits upon your lap. As to you, indeed, they 
justly belong, this formal ‘Dedication’ serves alike to ac- 
credit your title and to manifest my grateful sense of 
obligation and affectionate regard.” 


VICTIMS OF A SEA DISASTER 


Mrs. Dillon and her daughter sailed Saturday at 11 
a.m., July 2nd, in the hope of bettering the health of 
both at health resorts in Europe, on the French Steamer 
Bourgogne. At5a.m., July 4th the steamer sank. Judge 
Dillon not yet knowing of the disaster wrote his last let- 
ter to her July 5th. He wrote: “I sent Hymie a dispatch 
that I saw you safely embarked. When I got home Sat- 
urday I both saw and felt the difference. The motor 
power of the house was gone; the wheels were all stand- 
ing still. There was a persistent vacuum, the light seem- 
ed extinguished and I realized that I was alone. * * * 
I shall write you when I can and you must let me hear 
from you as often as you feel able to write. But do not 
tire yourself with writing long letters. Write a few lines 
just saying how you are.” 


In 1894-5 they had built a very fine residence, named 
Knollcrest, at Far Hills, New Jersey, on a beautiful com- 
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manding eminence. It was from this Mrs. Dillon sailed 
and to this the judge returned after he had seen her 
“safely embarked”. At the close of his “Memorials” of 
her, he writes: 

Knollcrest, the home of heart and love, still stands a domestic 
ruin, with its light gone out, never to be relumed; and concerning 
which he whom she left behind and who with fondest love and care 
hath prepared this imperfect memorial can only say— 


O palace desolate: 

O house of houses, once so richly dight 

O palace empty and desolate; 

Thou lamp, of which distinguished is the light; 
O palace once day, that now art night 

Thou ought’st to fall, and I to die, since she 

Is gone who held us both in sovereingty. 


A memorial religious service was held at Knollcrest. 
The judge’s last words in his “Memorial” are, ‘Nothing 
but the infinite pity is sufficient for the infinite pathos 
of human life.” 


We can only exclaim: Oh! why do such as John Forrest 
Dillon and Anna Price Dillon have to die? 


With no prestige of parenthood; most humble environ- 
ment; friends? Yes, but no assistance by the aid or in- 
fluence of any; arriving at the front in very early youth, 
the peer of men twice or almost thrice his age; a scholar 
in literature, profoundly learned in the law; a great law- 
yer, a great judge, of high rank in legal authorship; in all 
so recognized in both America and Great Britain; or, as 
one writer says, among Anglo-Saxon people everywhere; 
not coldly intellectual and exclusive, but companionable 
with a heart of warmth toward all classes and full of 
love and devotion for wife and children; such was Judge 
Dillon. 


Never in a high school, or college, or university—never 
a student in a law office or law college, yet this nineteen 
year old boy walked out of the little one-story, one-room, 
dilapidated brick office in a village on the banks of the 
Des Moines river, never halting, straight to fame. 


THE QUALITY OF IOWA CITIZENSHIP 


By ORA WILLIAMS 


Iowa is marked by a tiny red circle on the calendar 
that hangs in the workshop of the Master Builder, indi- 
cating approval of the first century of a stalwart state- 
hood and a clean place for the century now at dawn; but 
the diary of the Time-keeper for the family of republics 
is scribbled all over with the notes that will be pored 
over through the ages. The Centennial year has high 
lighted some of these features. The spirit of the jubilee 
has dominated in the homes, the schools, the churches, 
the clubs, the newspaper and radio studios. It is all to 
the good. 


Many lessons lighted up by the lamp of experience have 
come to the attention of this generation. There seems 
to have been some surprise on finding how short was the 
probationary period for the state, the ample equipment 
for statehood when it was attained and the quality of the 
citizenship from the first and all through the century. 
The greatness of Iowa is best measured not in terms of 
bushels and acres and herds and dollars, but by all that 
enters into good citizenship. 

Iowa has had no period of lawlessness and degradation. 
The Indian law of reprisals for wrongs, one tribe against 
another, differs not the least from the so-called inter- 
national law recently invoked by the nations. There was 
a time of thirteen years when what is now Iowa, occupied 
chiefly by wandering tribes but open on two sides to all 
adventurers from fully organized states, was wholly with- 
out civil law or orderly government or even the protec- 
tion of military domination. It is, however, to the credit 
of the Iowa pioneers that during this time of no-man’s- 
land and the twelve years of territorial probation, order 
and justice prevailed and human and property rights 
were respected. 
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It was both unusual and important that Iowa came to 
be, not by way of wise planning by far-seeing statesmen, 
but because of the irresistable urge of free man for un- 
fettered opportunity in home making. Louisiana, of 
which Iowa was a part, was acquired as a by-product 
of European quarrels and not because it was wanted. 
In the time when Iowa was left without law and to the 
Indians, fur traders, and lead miners, it was the avowed 
intent of those who at the national capital were entrusted 
with authority, to make of this region a territory forever 
set apart for the use of the native tribes of the north. 
When the federal government was forced to recognize 
that the frontier was moving rapidly westward, there 
was still stubborn opposition to any independent terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi river at the north. The de- 
mand of Iowa pioneers for a separate jurisdiction met 
determined opposition at Washington. The rough road 
to statehood is well known. The obstacles strewn all 
along the way were overcome by the wisdom, the courage 
and the enthusiasm of men who had crossed the big river 
in leaky boats bringing all the necessaries of home mak- 
ing with them. Testimony on this could be secured from 
a thousand high sources. Justice Horace E. Deemer, of 
the Iowa supreme court, in an address on the occasion of 
the anniversary of the state university, put it this way: 


The men who created this commonwealth were not consumptives 
or conscripts. Neither were they criminals nor convicts. They 
did not come to gamble with the fickle fissures of fortune. As a 
rule they were not speculators; but they came to cultivate the soil, 
to establish homes, to found a state with its necessary institutions. 
They came to stay. And in the composite mind of this courageous 
body of energetic men and women is to be found the true explana- 
tion of all our social and political institutions. 


IowA Som ATTRACTED SETTLERS 


There seems to be a close relationship between the 
quality of the soil and the quality of the citizenry. In 
Iowa they are certainly closely associated. Men were not 
attracted to Iowa by the glitter of gold. Lead ore and 
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coal are not attractive. But the deep black mould of the 
forested valleys had a known value. This is what was 
noted by George Catlin, famous artist, when he painted 
portraits of Indians in Iowa before territorial days and 
wrote: 


The whole country that we passed over was like a garden, want- 
ing only cultivation, being mostly prairie. 


No wonder he declared that it was destined to be “the 
mint of the country.” Lieut. Albert M. Lea, in his notes 
on the “Iowa district” of Wisconsin territory, described 
the virgin land in flattering terms, and added: 


The character of the population settling on this beautiful coun- 
try is such as is rarely found in our new territories. With very 
few exceptions there is not a more orderly, industrious, energetic 
population west of the Alleghenies than is found in this Iowa 
District. For intelligence they are not surpassed as a body by any 
equal number of citizens of any country of the world. 


This is testimony contemporaneous with the first ar- 
rivals. The eulogies have been printed often, but will 
always bear repeating. It may be recalled that the con- 
vention of citizens held at Burlington, the then capital 
of Wisconsin territory, in 1837, begged for a law to legal- 
ize land titles, saying: 


Twenty-five thousand people have settled on lands in Wisconsin 
territory west of the Mississippi river, in what is called the Iowa 
district, improved farms, erected buildings, built towns, laid out 
cities and made valuable improvements, but have not yet been able 
to secure any kind of title to their homes and farms. 


The same convention asked for a separate territory 


and recited what had happened since the year 1833, four 
years before: 


Settlements were made and crops grown during the same seascn; 
and at that early day was the impulse given to the mighty throng 
of immigration that has subsequently filled our lovely and desirable 
country with people of intelligence, wealth and enterprise. 


The men who had been actual participants in events 
in that time when Iowa was without law and wholly un- 
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governed, save by the sense of justice of the new resi- 
dents, gave ample testimony to the quality of the people 
who came to make Iowa into a state. Call to the witness 
stand another whose personal recollection came from very 
early days, Judge C. C. Nourse, who in his oration on 
Iowa day at the Centennial Exposition, in Philadelphia, 
in 1876, said: 


Such as we are, the emigration from other states made us. Our 
free soil, free labor, free schools, free speech, free press, free wor- 
ship, free men, and free women, were their free gift and contribu- 
tion. Iowa is the thirty-year-old child of the republic that cele- 
brates the first centennial of its birth. Our state is simply the 
legitimate offspring of a civilization that has found its highest 
expression in building up sovereign states. Iowa was not a colony 
planted by the oppressions of the parent government, and that 
threw off her allegience as soon as she gained strength to assert 
her independence; but she was the outgrowth of a natural vitality 
and enterprise of the nation, begotten in obedience to the divine 
command to multiply and replenish—born a sovereign by the will 
and desire of the parent, and baptized at the font of liberty es a 
voluntary consecration of her political life. 


All this that is so much to the credit of Iowa at the 
beginning has been brought to the light again for re- 
freshment of the Iowa spirit, in many ways, during the 
Centennial year of statehood. There can be no possible 
excuse for anyone thinking of Iowa as a reformed row- 
dyish frontier where the law of the jungle was slowly and 
painfully extinguished . The home makers who brought 
their axes and plows, along with their spelling books and 
bibles, wore stout clothing and kept their faces clean and 
their hearts pure. One of the first acts of state legisla- 
tion was to provide for academies and universities, even 
before a system of common schools could be set going. 
The first act of the first general assembly looked to pro- 
tection of the public school fund. 


IowA’s HIGH IDEALS OF EQUALITY 


In the literature of the Centennial year it has not been 
overlooked that one of the elements favorable to devel- 
opment of a virile culture in Iowa was that the rising 
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of the state was coincident with the rising of the tide 
that swept the last vestige of slavery from the western 
continent. The settlement of the Iowa district and the 
making of the Iowa state occurred at a time when the 
American people were getting ready to live up to the high 
ideals of equality expressed in their constitution. It was 
in this period when tempers became strained by the bit- 
terness of argument, that a great reformer started a 
national magazine and placed at its head the declaration: 


I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will 
not retreat a single inch—and I will be heard. 


The response to this was a sovereign state of the union 
offering a reward of $5,000 for the arrest and conviction 
of this presumptious advocate of freedom. In such a 
tense atmosphere, the makers of Iowa made and won 
their fight for free soil and a state properly shaped and 
quite independent. The story of this memorable fight 
has been told over and over again, with profit and pleas- 
ure. It was Iowa that broke the evil design to make the 
Mississippi river a barrier to the expansion of freedom, 
and Iowa forced a union with the nation on Iowa terms. 
This is what Dr. William Salter meant when he said in 
1896 at the anniversary of the constitution in Burlington: 


Iowa was the child of that union and the ‘only child’, as Senator 
Grimes’ immortal words expressed it, ‘of the Missouri compromise’ 
which was regarded by the patriots of its time as of equal sacred- 


* ness with the constitution of the Nation. 


During the early part of the nineteenth century, when 
men spoke of the great west they always included Iowa 
in their thoughts, but they did not add invidious terms 
as to soil or society. Writers and lecturers came and 
returned eastward with word of glowing praise. Theo- 
dore Tilton felt compelled to advise his friends that he 
did not paint in too glowing colors his word pictures of 
the west, and added: 


It is a majestic region; its people belong to the nobility of man- 
kind. 
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This was much the same thought as that in the mind 
of Justice Samuel F. Miller, of the United States sup- 
reme court, when in his dedication of the Iowa supreme 
court chambers in June 1886, he said (and it was made 
of record then by the present writer) that— 


The great lawyers of the future are to be reared up in the agri- 
cultural regions, and Iowa stands as fair a chance as any other 
state. 


Gov. Samuel J. Kirkwood had been in a position to 
judge correctly of the quality of Iowa citizenry, and he 
has been quoted as saying: 


We are rearing the typical American, the Western Yankee if you 
choose to call him so, the man of grit, the man of nerve, the man 
of broad and liberal views, the man of tolerance of opinion, the 
man of energy, the man who will some day dominate this empire 
of ours. 


But this is bringing the story down to near the pres- 

ent and peering into the future a little way. The Civil 
war period, as well as the times of the later wars of 
world-wide extent, justified the predictions and prom- 
ises of the early writers and speakers. The conclusion 
must be that Iowa started out with a fine people located 
on a rich soil and that there never has been any great 
variation in the quality of either. Sen. James Harlan, 
presiding at the historic event of the laying of the corner 
stone of the State Historical building, forty-seven years 
ago, said: 
There is, I think, no other community of two and a quarter mil- 
lions of people anywhere on earth, whose masses are so well pro- 
vided with physical comforts, or possessing more ample oppor- 
tunities for intellectual, moral and social culture, coupled with the 
conveniences and even luxuries, which make this epic a marvel in 
world history, than the people of Iowa. 


That was said when Iowa was little more than half as 
old as it is today, and everyone knows that progress has 
gone on without abatement. Following the veteran sen- 
ator, came John A. Kasson, and in his dedication address 


he said: 
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It is not from the bosom of inherited wealth, not from the com- 
mercial counting room, nor from the noisy factory or the fiery 
furnace and rolling mill, that the wise and broad statesmanship, 
equal to the grandeur of the nation to be served, can be expected 
to spring. Characters destined to such service require the educa- 
tional environment of the country, the influences of the tranquil 
nature, the stimulus of the evening sky, the lessons of patience 
and foresight taught by the revolving seasons and the patient prep- 
aration of the fruitful ground. . . . . It is therefore to be ex- 
pected that Iowa, in her steady evolution, prepare herself to be the 
mother of statesmen. : 


There is no need to dismiss these expressions of flat- 
tering regard for the Iowa of yesterday and high prom- 
ises for the Iowa of tomorrow, as the chance utterances 
of fervid orators carried away by enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, for the quotations picked at random from hundreds 
of others readily available to every student of Iowa his- 
tory, are from the mouths or pens of solid and substan- 
tial men who would take no risks for their reputations. 
In the state’s gallery of portraits of men and women of 
note there are over two hundred likenesses of those whose 
lives lie like an open book before all who care to know 
how well the quality of manhood has kept abreast of the 
productivity of the soil and the shops. Several hundred 
libraries are filled with the printed stories of how Iowa 
people have moved steadily along safe lines toward the 
best community association. The utterances of the 
prophets and the historians are in fine harmony. The 
Time-keeper of eternity will not be embarassed by Iowa. 
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A CENTURY OF BANKING IN IOWA 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED IN THE U. S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 15, 1946 


By HENRY O. TALLE 
Congressman Second Iowa District 


A century ago the principal economic problem in Iowa 
was the reverse of that which faces our nation today. The 
early settlers suffered for lack of money to carry on bus- 
iness. Not only was the quantity short but the quality 
was poor. It was both scarce and inferior. Their prob- 
lem was too little money. Our problem today is too much 
money. 

In 1836 the Federal government had no national debt. 
Today it is around two hundred and seventy-five billion, 
although that figure is an understatement if all contin- 
gent liabilities are taken into account. Since our poten- 
tial inflation is measured by the amount of our national 
debt, the problem—too much money—is a genuinely ser- 
ious problem in economics, just as a hundred years ago 
the opposite extreme—too little money—was a genuinely 
serious problem in economics. 

Pres. Andrew Jackson was elected to office as a vig- 
orous foe of the Second United States bank. The re- 
chartering of that institution was supported by Henry 
Clay and the Whigs; it was opposed by Jackson and the 
Democrats. Jackson won, and although the old charter 
did not expire before 1836 his attitude and the inferior 
management of the bank near the close of its life left the 
institution impotent to carry on as a positive force in the 
national banking field even before the charter expired. 
The result was chaotic and especially so following the 
panic of 1837. The farmers had invested their money 
in land and many of them were “land poor’. They need- 
ed working capital, the kind of capital commercial banks 
are designed to furnish. Lacking this service, the farm- 
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ers were hard put to it, and it was but natural that sub- 
stitutes for organized banks came into the picture. The 
services which should have been rendered by trained men 
of good character were left to adventurers who were 
lacking in both training and character. 


It was a customary practice in the 1830’s and 1840’s 
for schemers to set up banks in out-of-the-way places. 
‘Some of them were located in the deep forest and with a 
purpose. There in some rude shack a printing press 
was put to work to grind out pieces of paper which were 
never intended to be redeemed, which had no metal back- 
ing and which bore no signature or stamp of a govern- 
ment official. There was a time when more than 7,000 
different varieties of such currency were afloat in our 
country and no one could be certain of its value nor 
whether it had any value at all. Because these money- 
printing shops were so securely hid away and sometimes 
vanished during the night, they were called “wildcat” 
banks. Obviously, the pioneer came to have little or no 
faith in these strips of paper, but even bad currency is 
somewhat better than none at all and the metal money 
in circulation at the time was largely foreign coins. 
These became worn and were deliberately clipped, so that 
evaluation according to weight was necessary. Further- 
more, since the coins, even though foreign, were better 
than the paper currency which circulated in so many 
varieties, Gresham’s law—bad money drives out gzood— 
came into operation with the result that the metal money 
was hoarded. Sometimes the so-called banker of that 
day would lend his printing press money and require the 
borrower to repay in metal, usually gold. Such a banker 
could establish himself in business for less than $100 and 
acquire for himself through his printing and lending op- 
erations hard money whose value was sure. These prac- 
tices gave the banker a bad name, so bad in fact, that the 
dictionary was exhausted in the process when men assem- 


bled to talk their troubles over at the crossroads’ general 
store. 
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The general store at the cross roads was a remarkable 
place of business in the early days of our country, as in- 
deed it was much later and still is in lesser degree. In 
addition to being a merchandise mart, it was a social cen- 
ter. I can recall when such a store carried stock that 
ranged all the way from calico, babies’ shoes, and straw- 
berry pop to neck-yokes, whiffletrees, binder twine, and 
buggy whips in addition to the groceries sold over the 
counter. The farmer would bring his eggs to this store 
where they were candled—that is, they were held up to 
the light of a candle hid inside a wooden box in which two 
holes the size of an egg had been cut to determine whether 
they were fresh. The grocer would trade his wares for 
them and give “due bills” for the difference between the 
value of the eggs and the value of the goods given in ex- 
change. These “due bills” were used for later purchases. 
The farmer often found, too, that merchants in the near- 
by cities were willing to take these substitutes for money 
in payment of shoes, suits of clothes, and other mer- 
chandise. These city merchants would have them re- 
deemed by the shipper who bought eggs from the opera- 
tor of the general store and the latter in turn would ac- 
cept them in payment for the next lot of eggs he deliv- 
ered. Thus the cycle was complete, and no legal money 
was used by the country storekeeper or the farmer in 
the process. 


This general store often proved to be a profitable 
enterprise, and the operator lent his surplus cash to trust- 
worthy customers. Not infrequently this lending bus- 
iness, which at the start was wholly incidental to the gen- 
eral merchandise business, became so profitable that the 
operator either sold the store and engaged altogether in 
informal banking or he let members of his family or a 
partner run the store while he spent his time at finance. 
Many a legitimate bank grew out of this kind of expan- 
sion, and the same is true of other businesses like the land 
offices that were common institutions in the era when 
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public lands were being sold at the great westward move- 
ment pushed the frontier line across the prairie. 


St. LouIs, AS IOWA’S TRADE CENTER 


Iowa became a Territory in 1838. The population was 
then 22,859, and those who had settled upon the rich vir- 
gin land were located near the great highway of that day, 
the Mississippi river. The principal market center for 
surplus Iowa products was St. Louis, Missouri, a city in 
which Daniel Boone sold his beaver skins and which, be- 
cause it has enjoyed the momentum of an early start in 
the fur, skin, and leather business, is still a mighty factor 
in the leather industry. The direction of commerce at 
that time was north and south. New Orleans, with a pop- 
ulation of 102,193, was the leading seaport outlet in 1840. 
St. Louis, with a population of 16,469, was the great cen- 
ter of commerce in the interior west of the Mississippi. 
Other centers east of the river were Chicago, 4,479; Cin- 
cinnati, 46,838; Pittsburgh, 31,201; Cleveland, 6,071; 
and Detroit, 9,102. In 1840, when Iowa had been a ter- 
ritory two years, and only six years before statehood was 
acquired, Chicago was a small town, indeed, for counting 
the soldiers who were quartered there and the Indians 
who still stalked about, as well as the horse thieves who 
are alleged to have operated in that city in those days— 
the records show that the total population in 1840 was 
less than that of my home town, Decorah, as of 1940. To 
repeat, St. Louis was the great market center in the in- 
terior west of the Mississippi and as far east as Cincin- 
nati when Iowa became a state. 


But a great transformation came when the direction 
of commerce shifted from its north and south direction 
to east and west as railroad building progressed follow- 
ing the Civil war. Our first transcontinental railroad 
was completed in 1869, and the population census of 1870 
shows that by that time Chicago, with a population of 
298,977, was about 12,000 short of equaling the popula- 
tion of St. Louis with 310,864. In other words, St. Louis 
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was ahead of Chicago by the same margin as in 1840— 
that is 12,000—although each city had grown very much. 
But by the end of the next decade Chicago had outstrip- 
ped St. Louis by about 150,000, and Chicago has held first 
place as the great inland metropolis ever since. This shift 
in the direction of commerce made Chicago, and not St. 
Louis, the great market center for surplus Iowa prod- 
ucts. There is a measure of regret in that change, too, 
for life on the Mississippi was romantic to many people 
in addition to Mark Twain. The era of the Mississippi 
river steamboat around 1860 is marked for literature 
as well as commerce, and, although tugboats and barges 
ply their way over the watery highway at the present 
time, the romance of Mark Twain’s steamboat lore cannot 
be generated by a tugboat or a barge. But the “iron 
horse” won in the race with the steamboat, and Iowa has 
ever since been closely tied to Chicago in commerce, in- 
cluding the business of banking. 


There was nothing unusual about the fact that the first 
constitution of Iowa—1845—forbade incorporation for 
the purpose of banking. As late as 1852, the year the 
silver-tongued Daniel Webster died, banking was illegal 
in nine states of the union and in the District of Colum- 
bia. Human behavior is basically pretty much the same 
the world over, and the early history of money and bank- 
ing in Iowa had its counterpart elsewhere; indeed it is 
not too much to say that Iowa’s story is the story of other 
states that were a part of the union prior to the enact- 
ment of the national bank act in 1868. 


It should be remembered that banking in that early 
day was closely associated with the privilege of issuing 
paper money. That was the prior function. To accept 
deposits and to discount promissory notes were other 
functions, but the function of note issue was more im- 
portant to the bank management at a time when money 
was scarce and the practice of maintaining checking ac- 
counts had not come into common use. The borrower 
wanted his loan in the form of money in his pocket; not 
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in the form of a deposit account in a bank on which he 
could draw at will. Obviously, since the paper money 
issued and lent by the banks cost them little, the profit 
reaped was great because interest rates were very high 
in those days. The temptation to issue more than could 
be redeemed was strong, and proper provision for re- 
demption was not made. An attempt to correct this evil 
was made by the Suffolk bank—1818—in Boston, but 
the system established by that institution was restricted 
to the New England area. 


When the first constitution of Iowa was being formed 
and banking was made illegal, there were those who 
warned that to forbid anyone to issue notes in lowa would 
not prevent paper money from coming in from other 
states. That argument proved to be true with a ven- 
geance for by 1856 more than 300 varieties were in cir- 
culation and two-thirds of them were below par. Much 
of this paper came from the state of Michigan, although 
several states in the Iowa region contributed their share 
of the wild cat currency which circulated in lieu of that 
which would have been manufactured within the state 
had the law not made it illegal. 


ALL SORTS OF CURRENCY USED 


Colorful names were given to this out-of-state currency 
such as “stump-tail,’ ‘“bobtail,’” “brindle-pup,” “red- 
horse,” “rag-tag,” “wild cat,’’ and so forth. The cash till 
of those days contained assets of questionable value and 
no one knew that fact more surely than the owner of the 
till. 


The English say in jest: “Where there is a will there 
is a way to break it,’ and it should be pointed out that 
there were ways of evading the law against note issue. 
Scrip was issued by corporations organized for other than 
banking purposes; it was also issued by cities, counties, 
and other local subdivisions of government. The so-called 
Nebraska-Iowa bank notes came from just)across the 
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border. Money is of such great importance to organized 
society that enterprising people in an area blessed with 
rich resources cannot be restrained from finding devices 
that will, for want of anything better, perform the func- 
tions of good money in some degree, however imperfect 
the devices may be. 


The constitution of Iowa was redrafted in 1857, and 
the demand of the people for revision was based largely 
on the recognized need for liberalizing the law pertaining 
to incorporation with special reference to removing the 
restrictions on the formation of banks. Two specific 
objectives were sought: First, the enactment of a gen- 
eral banking law and, second, the enactment of a law per- 
mitting the establishment of the State Bank of Iowa. 
The state of New York passed a general banking law in 
1838, prior to which banks could not be chartered there 
except by special acts of the legislature. That practice 
left wide room for favoritism and the general banking, 
or “free banking,” law as it was called in those days was 
intended to correct the evil. The Iowa general assembly 
enacted such a law but no banks were established under 
it, a fact which would suggest that the terms were not 
easy to meet. It was repealed in 1870. As evidence of 
the people’s feelings toward banks in those days, it might 
be mentioned that fourteen members of the house of rep- 
resentatives in the general assembly voted to strike out 
the enacting clause and substitute “swindling” for “bank- 
ing” when the charter of the State Bank of Iowa was be- 
ing considered. 


The State Bank of Iowa was, however, established 
promptly after having been approved by the people in a 
special election in 1858. Other states like Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio had established similar institutions. This 
bank was modeled in large degree on the Bank of Ohio. 
It is noteworthy that, while such banks were often owned 
in whole or in part by the state government in other 
states, the State Bank of Iowa was altogether a privately 
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owned institution. Time and space do not permit a de- 
tailed account of the provisions of this bank, but it should 
be noted that it was not a unit institution but a group of 
nine branches, and the branches were mutually respon- 
sible for all of the paper money issued. The State Bank 
of Iowa required these notes to be redeemed in specie, 
and if a branch failed to redeem its notes during regular 
banking hours it was considered to be insolvent. Each 
branch had its “safety fund” for redemption purposes, 
and this provision calls to mind the safety-fund system - 
established in New York in 1829, a sort of early fore-run- 
ner of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation today. 
In the event of liquidation the State Bank of lowa was 
required to pay note holders in advance of depositors on 
the theory that the latter were creditors by choice and 
the former were not. The board was made up of one 
director from each branch and three representatives of 
the state. No more than thirty branches were allowed by 
the law. Fifteen were actually established, and collect- 
ively they were the State Bank of Iowa. They were lo- 
cated at Muscatine, Iowa City, Des Moines, Dubuque, 
Oskaloosa, Mount Pleasant, Keokuk, Davenport, Lyons, 
Burlington, Washington, Fort Madison, McGregor, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Maquoketa. All were in cities located on the 
banks of the Mississippi river or at points on tributaries 
close to this great stream with the exception of the 
branches at Des Moines and Council Bluffs. Applications 
from Waterloo and Cedar Falls were denied on the 
ground that to locate a branch in Black Hawk county 
was of “doubtful expediency,” indicating that this county 
was thought to be too far inland to warrant membership 
in the bank federation. 


The bank was established chiefly for the purpose of 
providing a sound currency in Iowa. The purpose of the 
national bank act of 1863 was to provide a “uniform and 
sound” currency for the nation. When this act was 
amended in 1865 so as to tax State bank notes out of 
existence, there was no further need for the State Bank 
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of Iowa. It was discontinued on November 22, 1865, and 
the branches availed themselves of the opportunity to 
become national banks under provisions of the act of 
1863. 


Thus the relatively brief but eminently successful ca- 
reer of the State Bank of Iowa came to a close. That it 
was So successful is a tribute to the men who were respon- 
sible for its management. They performed a remark- 
able service not only in their capacity as officers of an 
unusually important and necessary institution, but they 
helped to lift the banking fraternity to a high and hon- 
orable place in society. It came into being in an atmos- 
phere charged with doubt, suspicion, and active antago- 


‘nism. That this murky atmosphere was cleared away 


by good management will forever be a monument to the 
men who bore the responsibilities that attach to true 
stewardship in finance. 


IowA HAD First NATIONAL BANK 


The First National Bank of Davenport, Iowa, was the 
first institution in the United States to begin operations 
under the act of 1863. This act continued as our basic 
national banking law for 50 years. In 1913 the Federal 
Reserve System was established, and all national banks 
that desired to retain their Federal charters were re- 
quired by law to become members of this system. 


The fact that the national bank act of 1863 did not 
permit banks organized under it to lend money on real 
estate left this field open to state banking institutions. 
In a state that is blessed by nature with twenty-five per- 
cent of the grade-A land of the nation, that has practi- 
cally no waste land, and that can claim for its peuple the 
highest rate of literacy in the nation, farm mortgage 
lending is an unusually important enterprise. For this 
reason the growth of banks organized under state laws 
was very rapid, and by 1920 Iowa had more banks than 
any other state in the union. Another distinctive feature 
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in Iowa banking history is the large number of savings 
banks. Iowa law has permitted organization with rela- 
tively low capital investment and has permitted savings 
banks to conduct their business in large measure as if 
they were commercial banks. In the early twenties the 
state and national banks were about equal in number 
but nearly one-half of the total number of banks were 
savings banks. 


Since the early twenties the total. number has decreased. 
The sharpest drop occurred during the depression follow- 
ing the economic collapse that began in 1929 as a result of 
World War I. As of June, 1945, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation reports a total of 651 banks in lowa 
of which ninety-seven were national banks; ten private 
banks, and the remainder state and savings banks. Al- 
though there were nearly twice as many banks in Iowa 
in 1929 as in 1945, the total deposits in 1945 were more 
than twice as great. These deposits—a total approach- 
ing $2,000,000,000—increased rapidly after 1941 and rep- 
resent in the state of Iowa the effect of gigantic borrow- 
ing by the Federal government. 


The early settlers in Iowa suffered from too little 
money. Our principal economic problem today is too much 
money. The pioneers solved their problem by hard work, 
good management, unfailing loyalty to our form of gov- 
ernment, and deep-seated reverence for God. Is there, 
perchance, a better recipe for curing our ills today? 


The last pensioner of the War of 1812 was an Iowa 
born woman, Mrs. Esther Ann Morgan, who died at 
Dallas, Oregon, March 12, 1946. Her father, John Hill, 
was 70 years old at the time of her birth in Des Moines 
county, Iowa, March 9, 1857. He and three of Mrs. 
Morgan’s uncles fought in the New York militia. She 


went to Oregon in 1902 and was granted a pension in 
1937. 


POWER-HOUSE AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


By Emory H. ENGLISH 


More than through the laws it enacts, the appropria- 
tions it makes and the executive appointments it ap- 
proves, a session of an Iowa general assembly projects its 
power and influence into the future. From the very first 
day it operates as an efficient training school. Members 
speedily become versed and polished in the ways of public 
service. A newcomer to membership is usually more 
awed than curious in observing just how this representa- 
tive segment of the government of our great American 
republic works; but he quickly learns to walk the tight 
rope of political rectitude with unflinching skill and suc- 
cess. There is abounding energy and undeveloped ability 
in the new accessions biennially to ranks of the Iowa law 
makers. This new blood poured into the state’s official 
and political system exerts an influence and potency 
through future decades. 


The many facets of our state government in action are 
a bit bewildering to even those who think they know their 
way around in public affairs. Occasionally newspaper 
writers criticise and even resent the independence and 
resourcefulness of legislators, who often have real need 
of parliamentary pitfalls ready to use for ill-considered 
emotional appeals from irresponsible quarters. The dig- 
nity and responsibility of a general assembly gives one 
an unfailing impression of authoritative action, although 
in recent years the intrusion of families of members, com- 
mittee clerks and lobbyists upon the floors of Iowa houses 
when in session has greatly belittled the dignity of those 
bodies and definitely hindered legislative procedure. 


The membership of any Iowa general assembly is ideally 
representative; but not all counties command the ser- 
vices of those most capable of rendering discriminating 
or understanding legislative service. Iowa has no great 
concentration of population where voters oftentimes are 
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less discerning in selecting officials. Even were there 
such, the Iowa constitution limits the number of mem- 
bers from any single county, thus distributing represen- 
tation by securing members from every county. From 
all walks of life they bring varied experiences and knowl- 
edge of community needs. Any committee considering 
proposed legislation includes in its membership those who 
have some ability to judge of its value and expediency. 
More than any other official body in the state the legis- 
lative branch is authoritative, with responsibility and 
power to grapple with the recurring dilemmas of our 
social and economic life, and influence in a multitude of 
ways the welfare and activities of our people. 


So valuable is the training and experience enjoyed by 
those serving in various sessions that the ranks of those 
ultimately attaining more exalted official stations are 
filled by men whose introduction to public life was 
through state legislative service. A surprising number 
of governors, state officers, supreme judges, congress- 
men, even cabinet members and other officials in high 
station received their elementary training in govern- 


mental affairs from the experiences gained through com- 
mittee work and floor leadership in state assemblies. But 


these are the exception, rather than the rule, for adapta- 
bility, education and leadership contribute much to the 
development of those better suited for advancement. 
Notwithstanding this possibility of promotion, a large 
percentage of men who come to these positions of van- 
tage do not set out to obtain them. Some first are county 
officials, school men, lawyers, editors, physicians, bank- 
ers, ministers, business men, salesmen, farmers or manu- 
facturers, most of whom reluctantly devote the time re- 
quired in protracted sessions at the state capital. Thous- 
ands of other men as well or better qualified will not con- 
sent to spare the time from their professions or business 
to attend the one hundred day biennial sessions. That 
is why, so often, we find too many well-intentioned, but 
inexperienced, fumbling men here and there in legislative 
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positions imposed upon by demanding elements that press 
selfish or ill-advised designs upon legislators, while actual 
needs of the state not so sponsored are neglected. 


IDEALS HIGHER THAN ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The aims and purposes of legislators are as varied as 
those of individuals. In general they desire substantial 
improvement of conditions in the enactments sought. 
Yet, there are those who with deft skill obtain adoption 
of amendments to wholesome statutes, rendering them 
all but valueless for the purposes they were originally 
intended. Some sessions witness constant exhibitions of 
partisanship and subtle political maneuvering; while in 
other assemblies only personal rivalries seem involved, 
and once in a while speakers of the house are chosen 
without even party division. 


The unfolding of individual experiences always broad- 
ens and develops, even mellows somewhat the attitude of 
the member who allows himself to become a real factor 
in the daily grind of work. Many who previously were 
quick to disagree, later often find it more easy to ponder 
and reflect, and act with greater candor and considera- 
tion than ever before possible, coming to understand 
that every question has two sides. From each of these 
recurring assemblies there go back to the home citizen- 
ship upwards of a hundred men who have developed in 
marked degree, more capable, more understanding and 
better fitted for service and leadership in the affairs of 
their communities, having become qualified for greater 
local responsibility or some higher official station when 
the call may come for recognition and advancement. 


The power of the body itself is prolonged during the 
interim between sessions through appointment of investi- 
gating committees for future report, as well as a group 
of committee chairmen serving as a retrenchment and 
reform committee administering emergency appropria- 
tions. By reason of war restrictions necessary new build- 
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ings for housing of state departments and boards have 
not been provided for a number of years, resulting in 
vastly larger sums expended for rentals and mainten- 
ance. 


Veteran legislators obtain acquaintance and influence 
in political circles, usually enjoying high standing in 
party councils and leadership in campaigns. There is 
respect for their judgment and acquiesence in their au- 
thoritative guidance. And in the fullness of time there 
is reverence for their accomplishments and their value 
to the state and nation. 


As early as 1866, more than sixty years ago, when 
some who had served in the constitutional conventions, 
territorial and early state legislatures were still available, 
their organization was urged, in order to continue help- 
ful interest in state affairs and secure contribution of 
their wisdom acquired through such experience. Thus, 
to this end, and in order that the state might benefit in 
maintaining its high standards of government, by each 
new generation receiving benefit of help and co-operation 
from those having previous experience and service, a large 
group of pioneer Iowa officials assembled in Des Moines. 
Among them were noted jurists, former congressmen, 
members of the constitutional conventions, state officers 
and legislators, with twenty years or more previous ser- 
vice; and they organized the Iowa Pioneer Lawmakers 
association, well known through the years since. So 
far as advised there is no other such state organization 
functioning anywhere, and certainly none has been in 
existence and enduring for such a long period of time. 


PIONEER LAWMAKERS ORGANIZE 


It was Sen. Norman Boardman of Clinton county from 
1862 to 1866 in the Ninth and Tenth General Assemblies, 
who first proposed a reunion of the members of the Iowa 
constitutional conventions, territorial and early state 
legislatures. Conferring with Sen. John Scott of Nevada 
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and writing to former Lieut. Gov. Benj. F. Gue of Des 
Moines, September 26, 1885, Senator Boadman set in 
motion the plans for the new organization. The following 
January the first meeting was held, a formal call being 
issued. This was signed by those mentioned together 
with Judge Geo. G. Wright, former state senator from 
Van Buren county in the Second and Third General As- 
semblies, Judge P. M. Casady, senator from Polk county 
in the same assemblies, J. B. Grinnell, senator from 
Poweshiek county in the Sixth and Seventh, P. Gad 
Bryan, of Warren county, member of the Fourth and 
Fifth, C. F. Clarkson, of Grundy county, member of the 
Tenth and Eleventh, Charles Aldrich, clerk of the house 
in the Eighth, Ninth, Eleventh and Thirteenth, and a 
member of the Nineteenth, and others to the total of 
twenty-four. 


The first session was held in Foster’s opera house, but 
it has been the custom, since the state historical building 
was erected, to have a general session of the association 
in the great portrait gallery and another session with a 
joint meeting of the two houses of the current general 
assembly. The association proposed originally the erection 
of that building and followed to a conclusion the move- 
ment for its enlarged facilities. It has always been ac- 
tive in sponsoring much that has been accomplished in 
preservation of Iowa history and was responsible for 
initiation of the movements for celebration of both the 
territorial and state Centennial observances. A feature 
of meetings during recent decades has been the reception 
of oil portraits of Iowa notables presented to the state 
since placed on display in the portrait gallery. Appro- 
priate ceremonies and addresses have marked these oc- 


casions. 

The presidents elected by this association and those 
who presided at the biennial meetings have been as fol- 
lows: 
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Year of First 
Meeting President County Served 
1886 Reuben Noble (Temp. Pres.) ................ Cis ytons Seas 5th 
1890 John F. Duncombe................:..-cceee ee Webstet.2. 0.0... 8th 
1892.2 Wdward Johnstone 25.) ee eee ee Leese se 1st Ter. 
(Deceased prior to meeting, 
George G. Wright presiding) 
VS OAS George» Gr OW EVO We eee se ere care neta VanBuren-Polk............ 2nd 
1896 George G. Wright.............................VanBuren-Polk............ 2nd 
(Deceased prior to meeting, 
John Scott presiding) 
NSO Ree TG DNAS COL: ae tee a tee ee ea ae tone Story 23a eee 8th 
LOO OME OV ba Sherine ee oes eee eee ee POlK eee ee ees 11th 
(Death of wife prevents att.) 
A. F. Hildreth presided) 
1902 me heodore Soe aArvinene sear eee eee AN Nee fees Ter. Lib. 
(Deceased prior to meeting, 
Samuel McNutt presiding) 
L904. ROsephi= Res Reed ee. se 2 eee Pottawattamie.......... 11th 
1906* James. B: Weaver, Sri... Davis-Jasper-Polk....Cong. 
iS eel es POTIY Oc rten toner eeys en tec ee Monroeé2 eae sa 24th 
OOO SWS Jie MOLT sent Tee Oe Se iardinor ss seca 9th 
LOU beng Mo ClayibOnigc: fate: .c cee Pottawattamie.......... 17th 
oises Chester: CA Coleers sts sabe eee POlk=se se Sup. Ct. 
(Out of state, 
Francis M. Epperson presiding) 
LOSE raNncls Via KH PPersOnen es sol ee Wapello. ne 18th 
(Absent from meeting, 
Lot Abraham presiding) 
CON EON ATC vb. .: Gillettet te ae eee ee ‘Polke ea See eee Cong. 
LOMO merenerny: Hn Oe Ys) Ses Santee De ey JASPEI eee 23rd 
ODDEN: HN] G8 yc. hes eee ee JAaSD eta eee 23rd 
OZ Owe WViartren "Gareth. ic. er ee ee Carroll-Polk............ 25th 
(Deceased prior to meeting, 
Oley Nelson presiding) 
PSPS G11 Bey fal OD 00 aR OR Beet, We ga nO Dickinson-Polk.......... 22nd 
LODO RE we Were DS Viens... oe ce en Shelby-Polk............. 25th 
(Deceased prior to meeting, 
George W. Clarke presiding) 
LOS GeOrgeniv Pitus...< tt il Ceur Qlrete ma Muscatine.....2.......... 27th 
ROSSI Dain Carroll. it Ye Nee See a eed Davisci Sen a 26th 
U9S> kona Clarkson shi seas) eee ee Monroens.. 2453 33rd 
VO STe re Himor yew: Bnei hee see ten eens cee Polke tn! 29th 
LOS OPT OM TMC cir) CIVLE:T so et vas eee ck ei eae Davisk vcs ees 81st 
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LOA tare. Os Vania Istine +c. <a k eb ee Pocahontas.............. 37th 
UO a AVOE ES MOCObE: sc See cn te rN. esac Mearshal eos ke 388th 
ROA elortele An SO MIth eke te ee Decatur.222 2) 34th 


One of the first secretaries of the association was for- 
mer Curator Charles Aldrich, who with Assistant Cu- 
rator B. F. Gue, were prominent in its organization. 
Others serving as secretary were C. F. Wilson, B. F. Gue, 
Dan A. Poorman, Isaac Brandt, William H. Fleming, 
David C. Mott and Ora Williams. 


During the years since the beginning succeeding gover- 
nors of Iowa have addressed the association meetings 
and others eminent in public life of the state and nation 
have been heard in proceedings, the programs being re- 
plete with graphic recitals of early Iowa events and valu- 
able historic data, reviews of legislative events, official 
traditions and important suggestions of needed enact- 
ments at current sessions of the general assemblies vis- 
ited. Few organizations have maintained so virile an 
existance or worthwhile observance of duties imposed. 


OBSTRUCTIONS AT THE DELTA 


A report from the U. S. engineering department, states 
that the number of snags taken out of the mouths of this 
(the Mississippi) river during the year 1837, amounted 
to about 1,894. The engineer deems the expense of clos- 
ing all the mouths but one, or making a ship canal, too 
expensive. Every snag pulled up by the steamer em- 
ployed costs now $13.00 the price advancing as the snags 
diminish. The peculiar obstructions could be avoided, if 
the caving banks were cleared of all timber, of which 
there have been felled this year 18,141 trees. The wash 
of the serpentine current causes the caving of the banks. 
—New Yorker, April 21, 1838. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF STATEHOOD ATTAINED BY A 
COMMONWEALTH FOUNDED ON FREEDOM 


By JAMES I. DOLLIVER* 
Congressman Sixth Iowa District 

The annual meeting of Iowa’s Fairs and Agricultural 
convention is an altogether appropriate time to observe 
Iowa’s Centennial. Down through the years Iowa’s coun- 
ty fairs and agricultural shows have been a potent force 
in her development. The state fair has long been known 
as the “Show Window of Iowa.” That true designation 
has been attested by song and story. Even the movies 
join in proclaiming it. The presence of Iowa’s governor 
and officiary, including especially the Iowa Centennial 
commission, also adds to the importance of this occasion. 
Many Iowa communities have already observed the Cen- 
tennial in their own fitting manner. We express the 
hope and belief that all Iowans will, and we invite all 
Americans to join with us in this notable celebration. 
Because we have much to celebrate! 


One hundred years ago this state was a prairie wilder- 
ness. It was a frontier, scarcely touched by civilization. 
From that sparsely settled territory along the western 
bank of the Mississippi river, Iowa has attained in 1946 
its stature as the leading agricultural area of the world. 
From a territory with less than 200,000 inhabitants ac- 
cording to the census of 1850, Iowa is now the home of 
more than two and one-half million Americans. From a 
frontier prairie country, Iowa has become the “Beautiful 
Land,” the habitation of a cultured and forward-looking 
people. 

Of all her many achievements for which Iowa cherishes 
a proud memory, none is more significant than her con- 
tribution to the national welfare. Iowa is the legal off- 


*An address delivered by Congressman James I. Dolliver of Fort Dodge, delivered 
at the Thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Fair Manager’s association of Iowa, 
and the State Agricultural convention, at Des Moines, Iowa, December 11, 1946. 
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spring of the United States and it is fitting that she give 
to the whole nation her loyalty and her service. 


Iowa’s admission year, 1846, has been called “The Year 
of Decision.” Our country was then engaged in the war 
with Mexico . It might be thought that due to the youth 
and immaturity of our commonwealth, Iowa could not 
contribute materially at that time. Yet it is recorded 
that from our territory approximately a thousand men 
served in that war.t Some of them went on to the south- 
west to help in the liberation and annexation of Califor- 
nia. Many were with Taylor at Monterey, others joined 
Scott in storming the heights of Chapultepec. This con- — 
tribution in the Mexican war was prophtic of her larger 
and more important help in later conflicts. Many of the 
names of Iowa’s townships, counties and cities recall the 
heroes of the Mexican war. 


CIVIL WAR 

Iowa was the first free state to be carved out of the 
Louisiana Purchase. In 1861 when the call for troups 
was sounded throughout the land by President Abraham 
Lincoln, like the Spartans of old—Iowans rushed to the 
defense of the union. Gov. Samuel J. Kirkwood asked 
that one regiment be recruited to join in the war for free- 
dom. History records ten times that number of volun- 
teers for enlistment. In all—Iowa furnished the union 
cause forty-eight regiments of infantry, nine regiments 
of cavalry, and four batteries of artillery.2. Our men 
marched with the bravest at Shiloh, Vicksburg, Pea 
Ridge, Atlanta, Chattanooga, and many other famous 
battles. 

More than 76,000 Iowans fought under the stars and 
stripes in the great struggle for human freedom and the 
preservation of the nation. In that war between the 
states 13,001 Iowans made the supreme sacrifice.* A 
greater number of Iowans gave their lives in the Civil 
war than in any other war, including World Wars I and 


1Adjutant General’s office, Iowa. 
2Ilowa-Guide series, p. 54. 
376,242—Adjutant General’s office, Iowa. 
4Adjutant General’s office, Iowa. 
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Il. Of each and every one of them it can be said—“In 
death a hero; as in life a friend.’”® 


SPANISH AMERICAN WAR 


Thirty-three years passed by and Iowa prospered and 
peace reigned in the land. But, in 1898, “wars and ru- 
mors of wars” again came.* “Remember the Maine” was 
the cry. Iowa again took up arms in the cause of an op- 
pressed people. Without conscription. or general re- 
cruiting four Iowa regiments were mobilized to serve in 
the Spanish American war. Our losses were small. Of 
the 5,858 Iowans who served, but one man was killed in 
combat, although 134 died of disease in the army.? Iowa 
volunteers fulfilled every duty creditably and with high- 
est patriotism. 


WORLD WAR I 


Following the assassination of the heir apparent to the 
Austrian throne in July, 1914, the whole of Europe be- 
came embroiled in hostilities. The United States was 
then engaged in activities upon the Mexican border—in 
that mission during the year 1916 of the 5,000 Iowans 
serving, 18 died in service.® 


Overseas war continued to rage. England, France and 
Russia had formed an alliance—Germany and Austria 
had joined forces. One country after another was drawn 
into the conflict. Finally German submarine warfare 
became unrestrained and neutral ships carrying Amer- 
ican citizens were sunk. April 6, 1917, the congress of 
the United States declared war on Germany. Enlist- 
ments in Iowa had steadily increased during the threat 
of war. Now they soared. In July, 1917, it is estimated 
that more than 10,000 Iowans had volunteered for service. 


Under the selective service act of May 18, 1917, more 
than a half a million men were registered in Iowa for 
possible service. This was more than one-fourth of the 
population of men, women, and children of the entire 


5Illiad of Homer, Book XV, Line 758. 
6Matthew XXIV—6. 

7Adjutant General’s office, Iowa. 
sAdjutant General’s office, Iowa. 


9523,478__“‘lowa’s Military Contribution to the National Defense,’ Cong. Thomas 
E. Martin. 
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state. More than 51% of those registered were farmers. 
Iowa troops were trained at about thirty different camps, 
and served in all units of the army. Her men shared in 
the splendid exploits of the American expeditionary 
forces. : 

In October, 1917, the new 42nd division was formed by 
the war department. It was later known as the Rainbow 
division, famous in the history of World War I. Iowa 
was represented in that division by the Third Iowa In- 
fantry, later renamed the 168th United States infantry. 
The 168th went to France in December, 1917, and saw 
action first in February. When the tide of battle turned, 
the 168th was leading the counter-offensives. This regi- 
ment and all regiments that participated brought glory 
to the state of Iowa. Their records are a proud recital 
of bravery and of outstanding valor at Chateau Thierry, 
at Saint Mihiel, in the Argonne forest, on the Lorraine 
front, in the Champagne, and at Sedan. Decorations for 
Iowans were many—but the price was terrific. When 
the battle flags were furled, and the firing had ceased, 
3,578 Iowans of the 114,223 men in service had given . 
their lives in the cause of freedom.” 

During those days of distress and sorrow, the people 
of Iowa who could not serve on the battle fronts were 
doing their full share to bring the boys safely home. The 
American Red Cross started its work immediately upon 
the declaration of war. A chapter was established in 
practically every village and town. In June, 1917, lowa 
led all states in the number of active chapters." lowa’s 
women gave unstintedly of their time and devotion to 
duty. 

I think all present here remember the joyous Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, Armistice day. At last the war was over— 
the boys were coming home! Even those whose homes 
would be empty, whose hearts were broken and whose 
spirits were crushed with a great loneliness and sorrow, 
rejoiced that no further sacrifice would be sustained. 


Adjutant General’s office, Iowa. ; e 
11112 So ERT RO Military Contribution to the National Defense,’ Cong. 


Thomas E. Martin. 
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Iowa had paid a great price but she held her head high, 
even though her heart was bowed down with grief in the 
loss of so many of her sons. 


WorRLD WAR II 


In the World War II, finished a little more than fifteen 
months ago, Iowa played a notable part. December 7, 
1941, Pearl Harbor was attacked. Jowans knew that 
fathers, husbands and sons must take up arms again. 
Records of the office of the Adjutant General of Iowa 
show that more than 275,000 Iowans were in the armed 
forces in the greatest of all wars.12 About nine percent 
of the population of the United States was in the military 
service, but Iowa sent about fourteen and one-half per- 
cent of her population against the enemy.** Seven men 
born in Iowa were honored in this war by the highest 
American military decoration, the congressional medal 
of honor.** Many other decorations attest to the courage 
and fidelity of Iowa’s sons. But the price of war as al- 
ways was terrific. With deep and abiding sorrow we 
pay tribute to the 7,789 Iowans who died in World War II 
that freedom might live.*® 


In serving their country, lowa women also have been 
in the fore. In addition to 781 of Iowa’s registered 
nurses, a total of 5,896 Iowa women entered the military 
service of our country.*® 


Fort Des Moines was the principal training center in 
the United States for the WAC’s. Iowa is proud to have 
furnished the greater part of training of this meritorious 
organization. 


Our schools and colleges made an outstanding contri- 
bution to the cause in training our men. In a score or 


12zAdjutant General’s office, Iowa. 
13Figures based on War department and Census reports received July, 1945. 
14War department record: 
Captain Arlo L. Olson, Greenville, Iowa. 
2/Lt. Pavl F. Riordan, Charles City, Iowa. 
Captain Darrell R. Lindsey, Jefferson, Iowa. 
Pfe. John F. Thorson, Armstrong, Iowa. 
S/Sgt. Herschel F. Briles, Jasper County, Iowa. 
Set. Ralph G. Neppel, Willey, Iowa. 
Cpl. Arthur O. Beyer, Mitchell County, Iowa. 
isAdjutant General’s office, Iowa. 
16Women in WAC 2709; Navy, Coast Guard, Marines—3,187, War and Navy 
Department. 
“Towa’s Contribution to the National Defense,’” Cong. Thomas E, Martin. 
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more of lIowa’s educational institutions young men 
learned the necessary techniques of modern warfare.” 


Iowa scientists through her colleges and universities 
rendered aid in research and development of secret weap- 
ons. The development of the VT proximity fuse which 
was the United States number two secret weapon was 
perfected chiefly through their efforts. 


Much assistance was also given in the development of 
the atomic bomb. Iowa State college at Ames was award- 
ed the Army-Navy “E” flag with four stars for the devel- 
opment of a method for the production of uranium metal 
in large quantities. This award to an educational insti- 
tution is believed to be unique. We know of no other 
school so honored. 


Our men and women served well. All Iowans are proud 
of their record. Every man and woman who served will 
be forever a part of the great contribution that Iowa has 
made in defense of our nation—we pay tribute to them— 
each and everyone. 


In her patriotic loyalty to America, Iowa yields to no 
one. In her fervent devotion to our common country, 
Iowa has given without limit of her sons and her re- 
sources. 

Within the space of these remarks, it would be quite 
impossible to name all of the military, political, civic and 
religious leaders who have contributed to the life of our 
nation. Suffice to say that both in civilian life and in 
military life, lowa has given more than her share of those 


17The Navy training program was carried on at: 
lowa State college at Ames, Iowa. 
St. Ambrose college, Davenport, Iowa. 
University of Dubuque, Dubuaue, Iowa. 
State University at Iowa City, Iowa. 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
The pre-flight training was later transferred from the University of Iowa to 
the large naval base at Ottumwa. 
The Army training program was offered by: 
Coe college, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Drake university, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Grinnell college, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Iowa State Teachers, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Iowa State college, Ames, Iowa. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Iowa Wesleyan, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Morningside college, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Marshalltown Junior college, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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who have led the way in the public affairs of the last 
one hundred years. Perhaps the historians of lowa’s sec- 
ond century will evaluate their contributions in a more 
effective way than can be done at this first centennial. 
In education, politics, business, military life, culture, arts, 
and religion, Iowa has stood in the fore-front. She has 
produced many notable men and women in every field of 
human endeavor, and they have added immeasurably to 
the sum total of human well-being. : 


EDUCATION 


A most significant reason for Iowa’s cultural advance- 
ment and production of leaders is her system of educa- 
tion. Its establishment antedates the admission of Iowa 
as a state. From the very beginning our people have 
known the desirability and utter necessity of illuminating 
the human mind and developing the God-given intelli- 
gence of our youth. It is noteworthy, too, that the public 
school system of Iowa was planned by the most outstand- 
ing educator of his day—Horace Mann. 


It is also important that a large number of institutions 
of higher learning were established in Iowa during the 
territorial and early statehood years.’ The tolerance 
and good will of our Iowa people led them to establish 


isLoras college in Dubuque was established in 1888 by Bishop Mathias Loras, 
the first Roman Catholic bishop consecrated bishop in Iowa. In 1848 Iowa Wes- 
leyan college was established under the auspices of the Methodist church at Mount 
Pleasant. Just one hundred years ago in 1846 Grinnell college was founded by a 
group of young missionaries who came to Iowa in 1848 from, New England rep- 
resenting the Congregational and Presbyterian churches. It was established 
originally at Davenport and was known as Iowa college, but was moved in 1859 
to Grinnell. The Lutherans founded Luther college at Decorah in 1861. Others 
which began their long careers early in our history—1843 Clarke college, Dubuque, 
Catholic ; 1852 University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Presbyterian; 1857 Upper Iowa, 
Fayette, Methodist; 1875 Parsons college, Fairfield, Presbyterian; 1860 Simpson 
college, Indianola, Methodist; 1882 St. Ambrose college, Davenport, Catholic; 1890 
Western Union, LeMars, Evangelical church; 1894 Morningside college, Sioux City, 
Methodist; 1895 Graceland college, Lamoni, Latter Day Saints. 

Established first as Oskaloosa college, Drake university of Des Moines was found- 
ed early in our day (1881) by the Disciples of Christ; Central college at Pella, 
by the Baptists; as was Cornell college at Mt. Vernon by the Methodists; Dow- 
ling college, Catholic; and Buena Vista college at Storm Lake, Presbyterian. 


The Wartburg Seminary at Dubuque is one of our early church schools. It is 
strictly a theological school for graduate students for the Lutheran ministry. 
Some of the more recent schools which are playing an important role in our edu- 
cational program are Trinity college at Sioux City; Waldorf college, Forest City; 
Briar Cliff, Sioux City; Marycrest, Davenport; and Wartburg at Waverly. Each 
and every one of these schools gave generously of their facilities during the recent 
war, and was deserving of honorable mention. 


Towa-Guide series; ‘The State of Iowa Welcomes You’; “Early School and 


Churches’’, Cong. Karl M. LeCompte; Guide to Dubuque and vicinity—Federal 
Writers Project. 
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many schools of college grade supported by various re- 
ligious groups. Each is giving to our youth the best back- 
ground possible for a cultured and well-ordered life. 
These institutions have been founded in every nook and 
corner of Iowa. 


It is therefore not a matter of chance that Iowa stands 
in first place in literacy. Statistics show that illiteracy 
in our state is but eight-tenths of one per cent. There are 
practically 12,000 public schools in the state, as well as 
a goodly number of parochial schools of several denomi- 
nations.» Because the law makes school attendance com- 
pulsory between the ages of seven and sixteen years, all 
children are given the rudiments of elementary learning.” 
Education in our public schools is free until high school 
graduation to all persons between the ages of five and 
twenty-one.” 


STATE INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 


Realizing the necessity for higher learning and scien- 
tific research it was with foresight and wisdom that the 
first general assembly established the State University 
of Iowa in 1847.22 Located on the banks of the Iowa river 
in the first capital of Iowa, at Iowa City, the university 
opened its doors to male students in 1855. Women were 
allowed to attend beginning in 1858. In 1869 the uni- 
versity consisted of colleges of liberal arts, medicine, law, 
dentistry, engineering, and others. Approximately 400 
acres are occupied by the fifty buildings necessary for 
carrying on the work of the university. The administra- 
tion building on east campus affectionately known to all 
Iowans as “Old Capitol’, is a structure of classic archi- 
tectural beauty and perfection. Its simplicity of line and 
quiet dignity are an inspiration. Its walls cast long 


19Census: “Early School and Churches’, Cong. Karl M. LeCompte. 

20“The State of Iowa Welcomes You,” page 12. 

21General Assembly—1902; Iowa-Guide series; Later legislation requires 24 con- 
secutive weeks annually for children 7 to 16. 

Legislature 1919 provided for part time schooling 14 to 16 if students em- 
ployed. 
- Iowa Code—Chap. 228-4410. 

22lowa Code—Chap. 215, 4268-4273. 

23-24Early School and Churches”, Cong. Karl M. LeCompte. 
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shadows of tradition over all the campus. On the west- 
ern bank of the Iowa river stands the university hospital. 
Of modern design, it is one of the outstanding medical 
units in the United States. 


The State University of Iowa, however, is but one of 
the three state supported institutions of higher learning. 
The general assembly meeting in 1858 again gave its at- 
tention to academic matters. A law-was passed which 
provided for the establishment of the Iowa State college. 
This school was located at Ames, and for many years 
was referred to as “Ames College.” 


The Iowa State college opened its doors in 1868 fol- 
lowing the close of the Civil war. This college followed 
the plan of the legislature, specializing in agriculture 
and engineering. It was a pioneer in home economics 
training, offering such a course as early as 1871. It was 
a pioneer also in the establishment of the agricultural ex- 
periment stations. Since 1906 an extension service from 
the United States department of agriculture has been a 
part of its educational program. 


Graduates of Iowa State college are known the world 
over for their outstanding contribution to all phases of 
agricultural development, engineering, and conservation. 


To the men and women of vision it soon became appar- 
ent that we could not continue our educational institu- 
tions without ‘educators’ to staff them. This realization 
brought fruit. In 1876, by enactment of the state legis- 
lature, a State Normal school was established at Cedar 
Falls. The name of this school was changed in 1909 to 
the Iowa State Teachers college, and at that time a full 
four years course leading to a degree of bachelor of arts 
in education was inaugurated. At the present time it is a 
school of scholastic reputation throughout the entire 
country in the field of education. It has contributed a 


constant stream of trained educators to enrich the nation- 
al life. 


25lowa Guide series p. 111. ‘Early School and Churches”, Cong. Karl M. 
LeCompte. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Since our state is in the heart of the great central val- 
ley of the Mississippi river, the foundation of Iowa’s pros- 
perity is her soil. The Creator was very good to the area 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers. During 
the glacial age nature laid down a coverlet of fertile soil 
in Iowa five different times.27 Geologists assure us that 
these glacial epochs are easily distinguishable in our soil 
and rocks. It is from that source that Iowa procures her 
greatest wealth. It is on that resource that Iowa people 
depend for their livelihood and for their material achieve- 
ments. 


Of the land area of nearly 56,000 square miles, ninety- 
nine percent is relatively fertile soil. More than ninety- 
five percent can be cultivated. Iowa has 211,577 farms, 
with a total acreage of thirty-five million.2* The average 
area of an Iowa farm is 164 acres. With but three and 
forty-five hundredths per cent of the farm land in the 
United States, Iowa produces eight per cent of the na- 
tion’s cash farm income. 


It has been estimated that Iowa soil produces more 
wealth each year than all of the gold mines in the world. 
The record for 1948 shows the valuation of Iowa’s crop . 
and livestock to be a billion and a quarter dollars.” One- 
tenth of all the food produced in the United States is pro- 
duced in Iowa, and the per capita income is said to be the 
highest in the world. Our state has never had a complete 
crop failure and has been long recognized as the area of 
greatest productivity in the whole country at the heart 
of the nation’s food supply. 


26lowa has wet springs, warm summers, long growing seasons and favorable 
winters. The temperature ranges from 25 degrees below zero to around 100 
degrees above in the summer. The average winter is 21.6. Lowest temperature 
on record is 47 degrees below zero, Washta in Cherokee county on January 12, 
1912. The highest temperature registered 118 degrees above reported near Keo- 
kuk on July 20, 1934. The temperature has known to vary as much as 50 de- 
grees, in one day. In 1930 Webster City temperature rose from 34 degrees below 
zero on February 15th to 70 degrees above on February 24th, the difference of 
106 degrees in nine days. Hailstorms sometimes occur in the summer months. 
Iowa-Guide series; Federal Writers Project. 


27lowa-Guide series, p. 23. 

28Towa, the Banner Agriculture State,’’ Cong. Charles E. Hoeven. 

29$1,270,399,000.00, Department of Agriculture; “Iowa, the Banner Agriculture 
State’, Cong. Charles E. Hoeven. 
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lowa ranks first in per capita agricultural production 
—in cash farm income—in value of her farms—in value 
and in number of cattle produced on farms—in value and 
number of hogs, chickens, horses produced—in the num- 
ber and value of eggs produced. She stands first in grain 
crop production—in the production of oats, red clover 
seed, timothy seed, and soybean hay. No state surpasses 
Iowa in the production of creamery butter. 


-Jowa’s corn crop practically defies statisticians.*° She 
ranks first in the annual production of maize, and her 
yield is nearly one-fifth of the total production of the 
United States. The use of hybrid seed corn increased the 
corn income yield in Iowa during the five years from 1939 
to 1943 by nearly $500,000,000. 


During recent years Iowa has greatly increased her 
soybean acreage in order to supply the much needed oils 
and protein food provided by this legume. 


For the past fifty-five years Iowa has lead all states 
in pork production. 1943 set an all-time record for gross 
number of swine ever produced by a single state in the 
history of America. 


The present world demand for meats, fats and cereals 
is unprecedented. Iowa farmers play a vital part in sup- 
plying these essential foods. We are justly proud of the 
agricultural achievements of our state. We are willing 
to produce and will continue to lead the nation in the great 
task of feeding needy humanity in a starving world. 


30°‘In 1928 and since then, Iowa has produced 600 million bushels of corn. * * * 
How much corn is 600 million bushels? * * * Visualize a wagon train forming at 
the crib (one mile long, one mile wide holding 600 million bushels) to move this 
crop. Assume a wagon and team every 30 feet (this would leave a space of about 10 
feet between them) and with 50 bushels of corn in each wagon. The first wagon. 
is loaded and moves off to the west headed for San Francisco, and another load 
to follow every 30 feet. When the wagon train has moved across the plains of 
Nebraska, over the Rockies, across the great Pacific ocean they are still loading 
corn * * * . When it has wended its way through all of Russia across northern 
Europe, crossed the Atlantic Ocean and rumbled up Broadway they are still loading; 
after this long cavalcade has climbed the Alleghenies, crossed Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and finally returned to where it started they are still loading. On it goes, 
now a double row of wagons and retraces its tedious journey entirely around the 
world a second time. Yet there is a third of it left in the crib and not until there 
are three rows of wagonloads entirely around the earth at the 40th parallel is the 
last shovelful taken. If you filled and started a 50 bushel load every ten seconds, 
night and day, 24 hours of every day without a hitch or delay of any kind and the 
wagon train was moving 30 feet every ten seconds, on a paved highway on a 
direct line, every inch of the way and without a curve or a grade, it would take 
3 years and eight months to move the corn crop that Iowa grows in one year.”’— 
Centennial speech, Burt Thompson at Garner, Iowa, August 19, 1946. 


* 
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Even the by-products of agriculture such as corn- 
stalks, straw, oat hulls, and others are most important in 
the manufacture of synthetic materials, plastics, lumber, 
paper, clothing, medicines, and other items so critically 
needed at all times. 


INDUSTRY 


In quoting the records in our agricultural achieve- 
ments, however, we do not forget the important contribu- 
tion Iowa has made to the national welfare in the indus- 
trial and commercial fields. Great as is our agricultural 
output, it is virtually equalled by our industrial produc- 
tion. 

The largest oatmeal factory in the world is located at 
Cedar Rapids. The capacity of this factory is 9,000 bar- 
rels a day.*! The meat packing industry in Iowa is topped 
by only three other states, and we rank second in the pro- 
duction of plaster, tile, plaster of paris, and cement.®? 

The number of wage earners employed in Iowa facto- 
ries was nearly 100,000 in January, 1945.3 The farm 
machinery industry is prominent and several large com- 
panies have factories in Iowa. There are also a consider- 
able number of smaller plants turning out agricultural 
equipment of all kinds. 

Ten percent of the nation’s doors are made in Iowa. 
She leads in the production of sash, and the chief prod- 
ucts of her planing-mill industry are windows and doors. 
Large quantities of crates, butter tubs, baskets and fur- 
niture are made. 

Newton has the largest washing machine factory in the 
world, with a capacity of 2,000 machines a day. 

Iowa’s coal mining industry is of substantial import- 
ance, and over a period of fifty years has exceeded an 
annual average output of 6,000,000 tons, the peak having 
reached as much as 9,000,000 tons in a single year. Sec- 
ond to coal is the cement industry.** Limestone and clay, 

21“Industry and Commerce,” Cong. John W. Gwynne. 


Iowa-Guide Series. 


32Ilowa_Guide series, p. 94. 
3393,240—“Industry and Commerce,” Cong. John W. Gwynne. 
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the basic parts of cement, are found in many parts of 
Iowa. There are large cement plants located in Cerro 
Gordo, Polk, Scott and Jackson counties. 


Clay which is admirably suited to the manufacture of 
tile and brick is found particularly in Cerro Gordo, Web- 
ster, Polk and Dallas counties, although found in numer- 
ous other places. The value of production in a peak year 
amounts to about $10,000,000.*: 


Iowa ranked third in the nation’s gypsum production 
in 1939, and in peak years more than 6,000,000 tons are 
produced.?7Webster county has contributed heavily to this 
production. Sixty-eight of Iowa’s counties reported the 
production of limestone in 1939, and our northern counties 
are rich in sand and gravel deposits. 


Another outstanding industry in Iowa is the pearl- 
button industry. The annual production has been valued 
at more than $6,000,000.%8 


Iowa has excellent transportation facilities. She is 
crossed by several transcontinental railroads, and several 
large railway shops employ a great many of our citizens. 
No place in Iowa is far from a shipping point; and under 
the carefully planned and executed program of hard sur- 
faced roads, transportation is easily accessible. Iowa now 
has five and one-half thousand miles of paved highways.” 
More than a thousand miles of bituminous surface, com- 
monly known as “blacktop’’,*® and fifty-one and one-half 
thousand miles of gravel or crushed stone roads.“ Three 
and one-fourth thousand miles are built to a finished 
grade but have not yet been surfaced.*? This accomplish- 
ment in the few years that our road program has been 
under way is most gratifying. We have successfully 
“taken Iowa out of the mud.” 


36 
“Industry and Commerce,’ Cong. John W. Gwynne. 
37-38‘Industry and Commerce,’ Cong. John W. Gwynne. JIowa-Guide series. 


39 5,542.9 

40 1,197.7 Fred White, chief engineer, 

4151,573.5 Iowa State Highway Commission, 
, January 1, 1946 

42 3,246.2 
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NATURAL BEAUTY OF IOWA 


To Iowa’s economic resources we must also add her re- 
sources of beauty that are abundant within her bound- 
aries. One need but go across the state of Iowa at any 
season of the year to be amply convinced that here is a 
land not only of plenty but of majestic natural design. 
Fields of growing corn and waving grain are planted on 
the prairies next to lakes and rivers of surpassing gran- 
deur. Wild flowers of many hues bloom profusely along 
their banks and in the open fields. A poet’s tongue and 
pen or a painter’s brush and pallete are needed to do 
justice to the beauty of our state. 

It is a great credit to our people that many of these 
spots have been preserved in the state park system,** con- 
taining as they do scores of lovely vistas in magnificent 
natural settings. A tour of these parks will convince 
anyone that Iowa is a leading state not only from the 
standpoint of her agricultural and economic resources, 
but that her beauty is unsurpassed by any other state or 
like area in the world. 


IOWA’S PEOPLE 


As our thoughts linger fondly on the history of our 
state during the first century, we have a feeling of solemn 
pride in her accomplishments. We are mindful of the fact 
that one hundred years ago most of the territory of lowa 
was a prairie wilderness interspersed by lakes, streams, 
deeply wooded fields following the water courses. The 
transformation of this lush prairie land into the home 
of more than two and a half million people has taken 
place in the past century. And the magic of that trans- 
formation has been brought about by Iowa’s people. 


It can be truly said that the early history of Iowa is 
not marked by the tumult, disorders, and violence that 
sometimes characterized frontier life in these United 
States. Rather, the vast development of our common- 
wealth has come to pass because our people came to this 
state to found homes for themselves and not to exploit 


43“The State of Iowa Welcomes You,”—June, 1943. 
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the natural resources of the area and to carry those re- 
sources away. Our forebears lived frugal and hardwork- 
ing lives, taming the prairie land—making it habitable. 
Many tales could be told of the self secrifice and devotion 
of those early days. Stories of the rigors of the cold, the 
dangers from exposure, the hazards of crop failures, in- 
sect pests, and drought cause our hearts to swell with ad- 
miration for those hardy pioneers. 


They produced all the necessities of their lives; they 
provided their own homes, food, and clothing. Their 
homes were often made of logs or-sod. Food was some- 
times scarce and simple, but there never was famine 
in Iowa. Clothes were often spun and woven from wool 
and flax raised on the early farmsteads. 


Thus they set an example for us of sturdy self-depend- 
ence. They relied on themselves and their own efforts 
to carve from the untamed wilderness pleasant farms and 
towns where the children might live in peace and plenty. 
All honor to those early citizens who prepared so well 
for their successors! 


The people of Iowa like her industry and agriculture 
are varied and of many origins. In earlier times Iowa 
was the home of the ‘Red Man.” Many Indians, includ- 
ing the loway, Pottowatomie, Chippewa, Omaha, Sac, 
Mascouten, Sioux, and other tribes roamed our plains. 
The coming of the first white men was in 1673 when the 
French explorers, Father Jacques Marquette and Louis 
Joliet, passed down the Mississippi river. Their explor- 
ation brought other Frenchmen to this new area. They 
set up fur-trading posts and in the course of time inter- 
married with the Indians. The oldest specified territory 
in Iowa established after the Louisiana Purchase was the 
tract set up for the French and Indian deseendents—this 
tract including Keokuk, Montrose and Fort Madison. 


In 1833 white settlements really began to materialize. 
By 1838, five years later, the area was rapidly becoming 
populated and was organized as the Iowa territory. 


44°The People of Iowa,’’ Cong. Ben Jensen. 
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In 1846—100 years ago—when Iowa was admitted to 
the union as the twenty-ninth state, there was a great 
influx of people into this area. The southern states of 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia, as well as others, 
furnished many of these pioneers and from them came 
our early governors. 

In 1850 the New England influence began to be felt. 
Many of these pioneers settled in Chickasaw county. This 
is the location of “The Little Brown Church in the Vale,’’4 
famous in song. 

Pennsylvania also was prominent in contributing the 
Quakers who settled in central Iowa. These liberty lov- 
ing people played an important part in the “underground 
railroad” during pre-civil war days. It is from them 
that Herbert Hoover, the only Iowa born president, is 
descended. 

As communities sprang up all through the state, im- 
migration from abroad began. The Irish, Germans, and 
Scandinavians were among the first to come. It is in- 
spiring to note that after a generation, these people have 
fused into the general population with little evidence of 
group segregation. 

The Irish first arrived in 1840 and were outstanding 
in the building of our railroads, roads, bridges, and many 
other types of construction. These men and women 
brought with them their love of song and laughter— 
their gift of faith and warm hospitality. They settled 
first in Dubuque and Clinton counties but later moved 
westward into the state. 

After the 1848 unrest in Europe, the Germans began 
to arrive in great numbers. The first settlement was es- 
tablished along the Mississippi but later spread westward 
across the state to the western boundary where Council 
Bluffs stands. These sturdy people brought with them 
thrift and conservative living, and today their descend- 
ants form a larger percentage of our Iowa population 
than the descendants of any other nationality.“ 


45Dr. William Pitts, organizer of singing school in Bradford, Iowa, 1864. 


46lowa-Guide Series, p. 78. 
“The People of Iowa,’”’ Cong. Ben Jensen. 
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Many Scandinavian settlements appeared early in our 
history. The Danes constituted more than half of these 
immigrants and settled in many places with the Nor- 
wegians. The largest settlements were established in 
Audubon and Shelby counties. The Swedes more gen- 
erally established their own communities, although there 
is a large Swedish population at Burlington and also in 
East Des Moines. 


As early as 1847 the Dutch immigrants coming from 
Holland, settled in Pella. The well-kept farms and clean, 
orderly appearance of the community emphasize Dutch 
characteristics. To this day they hold an annual tulip 
festival. The descendants of these hardy immigrants 
appear in Dutch costume and wooden shoes, dance folk 
dances, sing Dutch songs and eat Dutch food.*7 There 
are also many people of Dutch descent in the northwest- 
ern part of Iowa. 


In 1850 a small group of English settled at Village 
Acres near DeWitt. This village was later known as 
Welton, and although the settlement was finally aban- 
doned, there are descendants of these immigrants still 
to be found in that part of the state.‘ 


Later on the Czechs or Bohemians settled in Winne- 
shiek county. It was there that Anton Dvorak, the great 
Czech composer spent his time in securing inspiration and 
material for his well known “New World Symphony.” 
These song loving citizens have brought us folk dancing 
and music that have become Iowa’s own. In Cedar Rap- 
ids in 1938 there were 18,000 persons of Czech origin. 
Webster county claims a substantial number of these fine 
people, and a considerable number are found in Poca- 
hontas county. 


The Welsh settled chiefly in Mahaska county. Their 
musical talents are inherent and many music instructors 


47lowa-Guide series, p. 78, 79, 81. 

“Towa Journal of History and Politics, eee 1946. 
“English Immigrants in Iowa,” p. 406- 
History of Clinton County, Iowa (isis). p. 642. 
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in our schools are descendants of these early Welsh immi- 
grants.*° 


The first Italians came to Iowa in 1879. The largest 
Italian population is now concentrated in Des Moines. 
Madrid also has a considerable number of Italian descent. 
We are indebted to these people for their colorful con- 
tribution in music and the arts. 


There are numerous Greeks and persons of Hellenic 
descent in Iowa. They play a part in public affairs and 
enjoy the confidence and respect of their fellow citizens. 


Approximately one-third of Iowa’s negro population 
live in Des Moines. 17,000 negroes are now citizens of 
this state. Many came here from the south and east after 
World War I, seeking higher wages. These men and 
women did their full share of duty both in the first war 
and in World War II, and are to be commended for it. 


More recently, Mexicans have become a part of our 
population. They are concentrated for the most part 
around Davenport and Des Moines. They engage them- 
selves chiefly in the sugar-beet industry and railroad 
work. 


All through the years, the children and the children’s 
children of these early pioneers and immigrants have 
gone on together in schools, in churches, and in social and 
business activities. We have all come together into a 
distinctive group of Americans. From all the “tribes of 
the earth” have come Iowa’s people, becoming an amal- 
gam of good citizens. 


Iowans are particularly fortunate in that we have no 
wide extremes of wealth and poverty. Our people are 
industrious, and are blessed with a rather uniform dis- 
tribution of material goods. Neither does Iowa have any 
large concentration of population in any great city in 
our state. Rather, our people are uniformly scattered on 
farms and in communities clear across from the Missis- 


aslowa- Guide series, p. 79. 
““The People of Iowa,” Cong. Ben F. Jensen. 
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sippi to the Missouri. Well educated and intelligent, 
Iowa’s people and others like them, form the strength of 
our nation. 


In every crisis our men and women have met the test. 
In war and in peace they have contributed more than 
their share and have borne the burdens of peace and war 
with valiant courage. 


Our men and women have served on every front—our 
farmers have produced the food- without which we could 
not have succeeded. Those in industry and business con- 
tributed the materials without which we could not have 
prosecuted our national defense. In military service 
Jowans have suffered and died on every battle line, on 
every battleground, in the air and on the sea. Our doctors, 
dentists, nurses, priests and ministers, all were outstand- 
ing in their contribution. Our educators are the finest 
in the land. 


Iowa is blessed with large natural resources. The wise 
and provident use of such resources has brought progress 
and success. In this year of 1946 at the end of 100 years 
of statehood Iowa can smile benevolently on her most 
prized possession—her people. It is they who have made 
Iowa great. It is [owa’s people who will build the second 
century of her history—a century of continued progress 
and advancement. 


Since the first prayers were offered on Iowa soil by 
Father Marquette, Christianity has been a part of our 
Iowa life. Through practically a century of wilderness, 
missionaries served our territory. In the early years of 
our Iowa, churches of practically every faith were built 
and were the moving force within our growing communi- 
ties. 


50(1) Father Marquette held first Christian services in Iowa, June 17, 1673. 
For sixty years the only missionaries who visited in Iowa territory were Roman 
Catholic. Marriages were performed, masses said and baptismals performed in 
homes. In 1833 preparations were made for the first church to be built at Dubuque. 
In 1835 there were six hundred Catholics. In 1839 another Catholic church was 
completed at Davenport. Bishop Mathias Loras was the first bishop of Iowa. In 1857 
the first cathedral was built, and Dubuque for many years has been the home of 
an Archbishop. The well known Melleray-Abbey was established by the Trapist 
Monks at Dubuque in 1849. The report made in 1938 shows that practically one 
fourth of the church membership of Iowa were Roman Catholics. 

(2) The Methodists came into Iowa early, building their first church in July, 
1834. It was a log cabin and the amount contributed for its completion was 
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Iowans need never apologize for the spirit of faith that 
carried our forebears through the hard days of pioneer 
life. That faith has brought good living, well being, and 
righteous thinking to the citizens of our great State. 

We again proclaim that faith to the world. We will ever 
hold fast to it. The individual citizen is decreed by God 
Himself to possess inalienable rights. These rights we 
have vigilantly defended. Our governmental structure, 
our ideals, and our safeguards for protecting these rights 
are generations old in America. One century of Iowa 
statehood has proven that the American way of life is 
built from the things of the spirit. The dignity of man 
under the Fatherhood of God carries us always forward. 
Rank, caste, exclusions are unknown. The right of every 
man to his own personality, freedom of choice, freedom 
of will and judgment; the right to believe, to think, to 


$250.00. It was dedicated by two days of celebration. Membership consisted of 
twelve persons, seven men and five women. Barton Randle was the first circuit 
rider of the Dubuque area, and exerted a strong influence. The Methodists con- 
tinued to establsh societies and under the guidance of Barton Cartwright, cousin 
of the notable Methodist preacher, Peter Cartwright, were successful in their ex- 
pansion. Methodists with three conferences are the largest Protestant group. 


(3) The Disciples of Christ, or Church of Christ, or Christian church, were 
among the pioneers in the first settlements in southeastern Iowa, particularly 
at Old Augusta in Lee county, in 1832. The earliest religious service of this group 
was held in the cabin of Joshua Owen, conducted by David R. Chance, a Disciple 
or Christian preacher. Out of this grew the Church of Christ at Lost Creek, 
which was organized the first Lord’s day in July 1836. Another of the oldest 
Christian churches was at Columbus City, established in 1840. ‘‘The People of 
Iowa,” E. R. Harlan, Vol. II, p. 440-41. 

(4) Asa Turner, a student from Yale Divinity school in 1838 established the 
first Congregational church in Denmark, Iowa. 


(5) The Presbyterian church joined the Congregational church in sending out 
through a home missionary system young missionaries who were to establish 
churches of either denomination. Their influence was felt in the temperance 
movement and the abolition of slavery. ‘The Little Brown Church in the Vale,” 
the old Bradford church near Nashua, is the Congregational church made famous 
by Doctor Pitts’ song of the same title. 

(6) The Lutherans since the time of the great migration of Germans and 
Seandinavians in 1850 and 1896 began to settle in Iowa. They started with four 
churches in 1840 and in ten years they had thirty-seven. The first church was 
built in Van Buren county. Jacob Scherer was appointed as missionary to work 
among the Lutherans in 1848 when the first church was built in Van Buren 
county. Lutherans hold third place in church membership exceeded only by 
Catholics and Methodists. 

(7) The English Evangelical Synod of Iowa was formed in 1855. 

(8) Early Presbyterian churches were established. In 1834 at Ion in Allamakee 
county and in Des Moines county in 1836. 

(9) In 1834 a Baptist church was organized near where Danville is now located 
in Des Moines county. Presbyterians and Baptists rank next in number of mem- 
bership. 

(10) First Quaker settlement was located at Salem in 1835. 

(11) The Protestant Episcopal church came in 1837 and held its first services 
outdoors at Davenvort. In 1854 the Rev. Henry Washington Lee was made first 
bishop of this church. 

(12) The Universalist, Unitarians, Christian Scientist and Jewish congregations 
are found largely in the cities, especially Des Moines and Sioux City. 

a. Guide to Dubuque. 
b. Iowa-Guide Series. 
e. “Early Schools and Churches,” Cong. Karl M. LeCompte. 
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have faith, to speak, and to write; these are God-given. 
These rights come not from the state—but rather, it is 
the duty of the state to guard them jealously. In this 
Iowa has not failed. She has proclaimed her faith. She 
has maintained the rights of her people. The hand of the 
Almighty will bring to her future years continued free- 
dom—continued understanding and protection: of man’s 
inalienable liberties. 


IOWA CENTENNIAL COIN 

The seventy-ninth Congress of the United States pro- 
vided for the coinage of an Iowa Centennial one-half 
dollar. There is a symbolism on that coin which is worthy 
of our thought and memory. On one side of the coin ap- 
pears the facsimile of the “Old Iowa Capitol” at Iowa 
City. Underneath that facsimile is the word “Liberty ;” 
and above the dome and spire of the capitol appear the 
words, “In God We Trust.” 


How truly symbolic of Iowa’s foundations and her aspi- 
rations are these words appearing on the Iowa Centennial 
coin! 

Iowa was founded upon freedom. Iowa was the first 
free state to be admitted to the union from the Louisiana 
Purchase. How expressive of Iowa’s political growth is 
the word “Liberty”—because it is the foundation of her 
political beliefs and has been the highest good sought for 
by her people. Iowans have hoped, lived, fought, and 
prayed for the cause of liberty. “Our Liberties We 
Prize.” We Iowa people are believers in freedom. We 
are free men. 


And our aspirations are expressed in the words “In 
God We Trust”—the people of Iowa are a people of pro- 
found religious faith. We believe in the supreme author- 
ity of the Deity, the Architect of the Universe, and we 
reverence the faith under which we seek to achieve those 
ideals of a good life as expounded by Him who gave the 
“Sermon on the Mount.” 

We can offer to our successors in the second century 
of Iowa’s history no better foundation than “Liberty’— 
and no finer ideal than “In God We Trust.” 
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Dolliver, Sixth Dist., Cong. Record, p. 9166. 

“The Political History of Iowa,” Paul Cunningham, 
Fifth Dist., Cong. Record, p. 9167. 


“Iowa’s Military Contribution to the National Defense,” Thomas 
E. Martin, First Dist., Cong. Record, p. 9170. 
I borrowed freely from their statements on that occasion. 


I am also indebted to the library of congress, and to officials 
of the state of Iowa for their substantial aid in gathering the sta- 
tistical material. 


Miss Marguerite Mullen, my secretary, has been very helpful in 
collecting and arranging the material for this speech, and her as- 
sistance has been invaluable. 


BANK OF NEBRASKA 

The Bank of Nebraska has been sold by Messrs. Allen, 
West and Sypher to a company residing in Omaha. The 
retiring bankers avow their individual responsibility 
for the paper now in circulation, and announce their pur- 
pose to withdraw it as soon as circumstances will permit. 
New plates are to be secured and new officers will sign 
the bills. There will be no difficulty in distinguishing 
between the new and old currency—Iowa Citizen, Des 
Moines, January 12, 1858. 


A LETTER OF GOV. JOHN CHAMBERS 


During four of the eight years of Iowa territorial 
status the governor was a Whig. He had followed a Dem- 
ocrat and was succeeded by another. When Gen. Wm. 
- Henry Harrison became president in March, 1841, he 
decided he would appoint as governor of Iowa territory 
his close friend, John Chambers, a Whig congressman 
and a distinguished soldier. When the president died 
less than a month later, his successor John Tyler, found 
on his desk a memorandum to have a commission made 
out for General Chambers. President Tyler completed 
the act of commissioning a new governor for Iowa terri- 
tory, who came at once to Burlington and took over. The 
territorial governors were also commissioners of Indian 
affairs. Therein was involved much political trouble. 


In the first volume of the third series of THE ANNALS 
oF IowA, in July 1894, William Penn Clarke, a close friend 
of Governor Chambers, contributed a fine article about 
the governor, including some letters and two portraits. 
Later the authenticity of the portrait showing him as a 
young man was called in question and it was agreed the 
portrait was of another man of same name. A short 
time ago THE ANNALS editor received from Russell F. 
Moore, of Washington, D. C., a letter written by Governor 
Chambers, which is printed below. The signature to 
this letter proves conclusively that the portrait alluded 
to above, which had a signature appended, was not of 
the Iowa territorial governor. 

That which makes the letter important, however, is 
the sidelight it throws on the troubled situation incident 
to handling the Indians in Iowa and restraining the trad- 
ers. It is well known that Governor Chambers, perhaps 
more than any other one having to do with the Indian 
problem in Iowa, made a hard fight to protect the In- 
dians, and quite likely it was because of his fitness for 
this hard task that President Harrison selected him to 
come to lowa. The letter of Governor Chambers follows: 
2384 
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Burlington, Iowa Territory 


13th August 1842 
(Private) 
Sir: 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 
of the 5th and 29th ult. and to thank you very sincerely for the 
kind and friendly spirit in which they are written. It is entirely 
congenial to my feelings and has confirmed the impression pre- 
viously entertained, that on proper occasion I could venture to 
address myself to Mr. Spencer without a rigid adherence to the 
formality of official intercourse with the Secretary of War. Un- 
der this conviction I shall not hesitate to avail myself whenever 
it may seem necessary of your invitation to communicate with you 
fully and freely. 


You will see in the Jowa Territorial Gazette of this date, of 
which I enclose you and Mr. Crawford each one, a letter from 
Major Pilcher purporting to be addressed to me, which proves 
that in the supposition expressed in your letter of the 29th ult., 
that the Hon. Mr. Dodge and his correspondent “have become 
ashamed of the detection and exposure of their maneuvers.” You 
have given them credit for more modesty than they possess. The 
letter very clearly manifests the spirit of demagogism in which 
the correspondence between them originated and which I am 
happy to say has signally failed of its intended effect upon the 
recent elections in this territory, at which the question of a con- 
vention to form a state constitution was submitted to the people, 
and with all the influence of Mr. Dodge’s principal supporters was 
negatived by a majority in every county. 


From the date of Major Pilcher’s letter I have no doubt it was 
intended to have been published here before the election, but from 
some cause did not reach its destination in time. It is not necessary 
that I should indulge in any commentary upon this production. 
You will see at a glance that he has in effect abandoned the posi- 
tion that the entire Indian title was extinguished and relies prin- 
cipally upon an interest in common with the Sacs and Foxes, 
though he reasserts his former opinion and declares it unchanged. 
You will notice that he boasts that he will “be able to exercise a 
certain influence in our Indian relations,” when you and Mr. 
Crawford will only be remembered as having been in office. This 
is perhaps intended to be understood, that he hopes for some 
political revolution in which he will be re-instated in office, but I 
fear there is more in it than is expressed or would be inferred by 
those unacquainted with the fact that there is at St. Louis a 
number of persons, who from long continued intercourse with the 
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Indians on the waters of the Missouri and Mississippi, and, having 
in their employ almost all the influential interpreters, half-breeds, 
and whites who have intermarried among the Indians, have ac- 
quired a control over them by means of which they can and (as 
I believe) do defeat or promote at their pleasure any object or 
policy the government may have in view in relation with any of 
the tribes within the Missouri and Iowa superintendencies. With 
this set I strongly suspect Major Pilcher has great influence, and 
shall not be surprised if we feel the effects of it in every effort 
to treat with the Sacs and Foxes and. Winnebagoes, though we 
may be unable to fix upon them the charge of interfering. This 
influence can only be overcome by a total change of the system 
of trade and intercourse with the Indians, as established by 
existing laws. But upon this subject I need only to refer you 
(when you have time and inclination to look into it) to my letters 
in relation to it, to the Commissioners of Indian affairs. You will 
see that Major Pilcher predicts that the people he had induced 
by his letters to Mr. Dodge to intrude upon the Indian lands, 
“will not stand much dragooning,” and no one can doubt that his 
wishes stand godfather to the prediction. It, however, comes 
too late to affect his object, nor would it have done so, even if it 
had preceded the process of “dragooning’” which he affects to 
deprecate, it serves therefore only to show that in the malevolence 
of his heart he wants to excite these people to the commission of 
treason and involve the country in bloodshed if he could. 


If these scriblers will permit me, it is my wish to avoid entering 
personally into this controversy, because I believe I can more ef- 
fectually counteract their schemes by not putting it in their power 
to attribute to me hostility to the increase of population in the 
territory and to “the settlers.” As the matter stands I find even 
this favoured class disposed to apply to me for information and 
to confide in what I say to them, which they would not do to the 


same extent, if I should be dragged into a controversy with their 
would-be exclusive advocates. 


I have not received from Mr. Crawford the information relative 
to the measures taken for the protection of our frontiers, to which 
you allude in your letter of the 29th ult. 

With great respect, 
Your obdt. servant, 


JOHN CHAMBERS 
TO: 
Hon. I. C. Spencer, 
Washington City. 
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INACCURATE HISTORIANS 
The lapse of time coupled with the fading of memory 
does some queer things to those who attempt the belated 
writing of the events of history” and the record of indi- 
viduals. At best the fame of a public man is fleeting and 


“ insecure. The record he makes and the character of his 


official service too often is quickly forgotten. Unfor-- 
tunately the criticism of him or wishful thinking of other 
days as to what he might do are often dressed up decades 
later and magnified into statements of historic facts. 
But the discerning historian always must be on his guard 
to distinguish and divide fact from fancy. 

In the flood of reminiscent writings during recent 
months that have interspersed Iowa Centennial record- 
ings old local feuds have been disinterred, fierce political 
battles of yester year refought, and even grossly dis- 
torted and inaccurate tales of official acts of the long 
ago stated with the solemnity of fact. 

An example recently noted has been the reviving of 
an aged, oft repeated, but wholly imaginary political 
yarn involving the transition of A. B. Cummins of Iowa 
from the status of governor to that of United States 
senator. As again it is told in political reminiscences in 
more than one instance, in order to attain the official 
position made vacant in 1908 by the death of Senator 
Allison, that Cummins resigned from the governorship 
and upon Lieutenant Governor Garst becoming governor 
the latter appointed, Cummins as United States Senator. 

Now, there are just three things the matter with this 
story. In the first place, Cummins spurned the thought 
of such a thing, which really was suggested by some un- 
friendly but clever political manipulator as a probable 
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action. In the second place Garst would not have been ~ 
a party to that sort of convenient transaction. And, 
furthermore, it did not take place that way. 


The sequence of events is so easily supported by the 
official record that none should be deceived by any dis- 
tortion or mis-statement of facts, which in brief were 
these: 


A state-wide primary election law had been enacted 
by the Thirty-second General Assembly, which adjourned 
April 9, 1907. The first primary held under the new law 
was in June 1908 in which Allison and Cummins were 
the opposing candidates for United States senator. Alli- 
son won the nomination. His death on August 4, 1908, 
caused a vacancy both in the primary nomination and in 
the senate. 


When question arose and widespread discussion re- 
sulted in the state as to manner of filling these vacancies, 
Governor Cummins convened an extra session of the 
Thirty-second General Assembly, which begun August 
31, 1908. First the matter of a nomination for senator 
was taken up, and an act was drafted and passed amend- 
ing the state primary election law providing for the hold- 
ing of a special primary election “for the expression of 
choice of candidates for senator” to be held on the date 
of the following November general election. Election of 
a United States senator could not, at that time, be by 
vote of the people, but only by the General Assembly. 


The act was approved September 10, 1908, and before 
temporary adjournment the members unanimously 
agreed to reassemble and elect as senator the candidate 
receiving the greatest vote at the special senatorial pri- 
mary election authorized. Memorial exercises were held 
in honor of the late Senator William B. Allison, and 
adjournment temporarily had on September 10, 1908. 
At the senatorial primary authorized by the act the can- 
didates voted upon were Albert B. Cummins and John F. 
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Lacey, and Cummins received the larger number of 
votes. 


The legislature reconvened November 24, 1908, and 
elected Cummins as senator for the remainder of the 
term of Senator Allison which expired the following 
March 38, 1909. Thereupon Cummins immediately re- 
signed from the governorship and Warren Garst, the 
lieutenant governor, was sworn in at the inauguration 
ceremonies held and served the remainder of the term, 
the legislature adjourning sine die the same day of its 
convening. 


The Thirty-third General Assembly convened January 
11, 1909, and elected Cummins to succeed himself for the 
full term commencing the following March. And so the 
eventful period of senatorial service thus begun by one 
of Iowa’s ablest statesmen extended longer than that of 
any other senator from Iowa, save only those of Sena- 
tors William B. Allison and James F. Wilson. 


USS IOWA IV AND HER ENSIGN 

The name Iowa will be forever linked with bringing 
peace to the peoples of the Pacific. The battleship Iowa 
IV led the way into Tokyo bay, as one of the support ships 
for the first landing of Americans on Japanese soil. The 
great ensign of the Iowa IV which flew over the ship 
on that oceasion is now a notable addition to the fine 
naval museum at the state capital of Iowa. This ensign, 
an American flag is size twelve by twenty-two feet, takes 
its place alongside a similar ensign which was flying from 
the Iowa II when it fired the first shot in the battle of 
Santiago, on July 3, 1898. It is appropriate that they 
should adorn the museum in the state historical building, 
in recognition of Iowa’s contribution of men and officers 
to. the service of the seas. 


The officers of the Iowa IV, as well as the navy depart- 
ment, have been helpful in building up the navy museum 
in the state historical department. Among other things 
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given by the officers of the Iowa IV, is a magnificent 
Japanese sword, a weapon of the Samurai, the ancient 
military nobility, a weapon of rare and elaborate design, 
though made perhaps two centuries ago. 


On August 27, 1945—three years ago to a day after its 


- launching—the Iowa IV dropped anchor off Tokyo, her 


log reading 190,313 miles of travel. For a time she had 
been the flagship of the fleet under Rear Admiral Hust- 
vedt, an Iowa man, and press ship from which all news 
of the naval activities was sent home. 


From her debut in Pacific warfare on January 23, 
1944, she drove through the maze of islands with un- 
pronounceable names, behind which lurked the wily ene- 
my, and engaged in carrier support or bombardments 
wherever possible—through the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Marianas, Tinian, Guam, Palau, Luson, and Leyte, 
then striking first and hardest blows at the northern 
islands of Japan. In two of these bombardments the 
Jowa IV sent 600 tons of ammunition into the war plants 
of Hirohito. Ten enemy planes were shot down by her 
guns on August 9, 1945. When the surrender terms were 
signed on the Missouri, a sister ship, the Iowa IV stood 
by ready for whatever might be needed. 


Her only damage during the war was negligible, sus- 
tained during the bombardment of Mille Atoll (Marshall 
Islands) on March 18, 1944. She was out of action once 
on account of shaft trouble. Ordered December 23, 1944, 
to the states for a period of navy yard overhaul, she was 
in San Francisco from January 15 to March 19, 1945. 
She was away from port and without anchorage from 
the time she left Leyte on July 1, 1945, until she anchored 
in Sagami Wan off Japan on August 27, 1945, a total 
of 58 days; but she had on a previous occasion been at sea 
and on her own for 67 days. 


It will be recalled that the Iowa IV was the warship 
which carried President (F. D.) Roosevelt to North 
Africa as her first really important mission. That was 
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when he held his famous conference with Churchill at 
Casablanca, and later went on to confer with Stalin and 
Chiang at Teheran. The president expressed high ap- 
preciation of the equipment and the handling of the 
then new warship. 


The Iowa IV is a 45,000 ton ship, but fully laden weighs 
over 52,000 tons. The length is 887 feet and height above 
keel is 185 feet. The area of all the decks is about nine 
and one-half acres. Of course the fighting equipment is 
in harmony with all this size. March 23, 1943, the Iowa 
IV put to sea with 3,000 officers and men, among whom 
were many Iowans. She has had to date six captains in 
charge: John L. McCrea, Allan R. McCann, James L. 
Holloway, Jr., Charles Wellborn, Jr., Frederick I. En- 
twisle, and Raymond D. Tarbuck. 


No story of V-J day will be complete without a narra- 
tive of the achievements of the fourth battleship to bear 
the name of the Hawkeye state. 


Travel was difficult in the days when Iowa was 
struggling to become a state. When Gov. James Clarke 
issued his proclamation to the effect that statehood had 
been achieved in September 1846, he stated that returns 
from the August 3 election had not been received from 
two counties, but there was a majority of 456 for the 
constitution and statehood. The figures he gave, with 
two counties missing, have been carried along for a hun- 
dred years and quoted many times. Quite recently a 
search of the papers in the State Department of History 
and Archives disclosed the return from the two coun- 
ties, both having voted at one place. The return showed 
88 for and 69 against. These added to figures quoted by 
Governor Clarke brings the totals to 9,580 for and 9,105 
against, or an actual majority of 475. Sometimes the 
job of keeping history straight stretches out over a long 


period. 


HISTORY IN IOWA NEWSPAPERS 


To the thousands of copies of Iowa newspapers on file 
in the state of Iowa’s fine state historical department, 
at Des Moines, has been added during the Iowa Cen- 
tennial year a large number of special editions prepared 
especially to inform readers of the history, they should 
know. These papers are filled with stories of Iowa his- 
tory, early and late, information as to the main facts 
of Iowa progress through the century, and historic events 
of local interest. In all cases, they have been illustrated, 
generally with rare and interesting pictures. 


Not only the daily newspapers, but a majority of the 
weeklies have given splendid co-operation to the general 
movement to arouse among Iowa people a deeper sense 
of their own state and local history and to encourage in 
every way the whole range of anniversary events. Iowa 
does not have as many newspapers as formerly, but they 
are better, and their editors and publishers are alive to 
the wants of the readers they so well serve. 


The General Assembly that meets in January, 1947, 
is numbered the Fifty-second for an Iowa that is just 100 
years old. The apparent discrepancy came about because 
the first General Assembly of Iowa commenced work 
Nov. 30, 1846, which was a month before the official 
date of admission as a state, and for some years the bi- 
ennial sessions all commenced in December of every other 
year. Then a change was made and the session com- 
menced in January of each even-numbered year. Another 
number was gained when in 1906 and 1907 two sessions 


came only a year apart because of the change to biennial 
elections. 
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JOHN B. HUNGERFORD, editor and educator, died at his home in 
Reseda, California, September 16, 1946; born on a farm near 
Southport, McKean county, in northwestern Pennsylvania, May 
27, 1854, and there received his rudimentary education; at about 
eleven years of age during the Civil war in 1865 accompanied his 
parents in removal to Ottumwa, Iowa, the family first occupying 
a log house built by the father and elder brothers; continued his 
public school education, doing farm work and teaching a few terms 
of country school; later was superintendent of schools at Monte- 
zama, Iowa; entered Iowa State College at Ames in 1873, taught 
school at intervening periods and graduated in 1877; commenced 
newspaper work first upon the Burlington Hawkeye as a reporter, 
where he was associated with Frank Hatton and “Bob” Burdette, 
later national figures in journalistic circles; drifted west arriving 
at Bellevue, a silver mining town near Haley, Idaho, freighted a 
printing plant overland from Virginia City, Nevada, to Idaho 
and tried his hand at mining camp journalism a couple of years; 
for a short time about 1879 was part owner of the Salt Lake 
Tribune; returning to Iowa in 1885 established the Carroll Herald 
and was its publisher until 1910 when he retired as editor, but 
retained his ownership until January 1927, completing forty-two 
years as its directing force; appointed in May, 1894, a member of 
the board of trustees of Iowa State College, continuing in that ca- 
pacity until 1909, serving eight years as chairman of the board 
and continuing his vital interest in the institution long after his 
retirement; appointed postmaster of Carroll in 1889 and served 
four years; again by reappointments from 1897 until he had 
rounded out a total of eighteen years’ service; enjoyed long and 
influential leadership in the public affairs and Republican councils 
of his county and state; in 1927 retired to reside in California, 
where both his son and son-in-law published newspapers, and for 
a time edited the Upland News as a partner of his son; is survived 
by his wife, Molly; a daughter, Mrs. J. S. Dodds, now at Ames, 
Iowa; and son, John B. Hungerford, publisher of the Reseda News 
in California. The burial was at Ames, Iowa. 


JOHN JosEePpH SHEA, lawyer and judge, died at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
November 14, 1928; born December 20, 1859, near the village of 
Business Corners, in Van Buren county, Iowa, the son of John and 
Ellen Flynn Shea, who were both natives of County Kerry, Ire- 
land; removed with his parents in the sixties to Des Moines town- 
ship, Jefferson county, Iowa; grew up on the farm and attended 
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rural school, later teaching school near Neola, in Pottawattamie 
county; graduated from the law school of the University of Iowa 
in 1882; married on November 21, 1883, to Agnes Mary Fenlon, 
at Neola, Iowa; entered practice of law at Neola as a member of 
the firm of McWilliams & Shea; elected and served for a time as 
clerk of the district court and moved to Council Bluffs; resigned 
as clerk January 1, 1889, again entering the practice of law with 
John M. Galvin, the partnership continuing until 1904 when he 
removed to Independence, Kansas; the next year established 
his residence at Bartlesville, then Indian Territory, afterwards 
Washington county, Oklahoma, and took. up the practice of 
his profession; an active participant.in the transition from the 
territorial to the state form of government; appointed judge of the 
twenty-fourth judicial district by Gov. Chas. N. Haskell; upon 
leaving the bench resumed practice of law in partnership with 
Burdette Blue; thereafter moved to Tulsa in partnership with his 
son, Thomas Fenlon Shea, after his discharge from the armed 
services of the U. S., and continued the practice of law until his 
death, his wife having preceded him by only about one year. 


Frep L. WILKINS, public official, soldier and farmer, died at 
his home in Boone, Iowa, October 28, 1946; bora at Ogden, Boone 
county, Iowa, March 10, 1894; educated in the Ogden schools; a 
member of the Iowa National Guard in 1917, and served overseas 
for the duration in World War I; married to Edna Helphrey at 
Ogden in 1923; upon return from overseas engaged in farming 
until 1981, when appointed deputy sheriff of Boone county, and 
served in that capacity until elected sheriff of that county in 
1934; resigned as sheriff to become acting Commissioner of Public 
Safety of Iowa July 15, 1945; although he continued as head of that 
department for more than a year, he had been acting commissioner 
until a few months previous to his death, as Karl W. Fischer of 
Vinton, who became commissioner of the new state department 
when it was formed in 1939, held the post until he was given leave 
of absence in May 1943, to enter the U. S. army as major, and 
when he returned to Iowa from Army duty, resigned as commis- 
sioner to return to private law practice, and Wilkins then dropped 
the “acting” from his title; served as president of the Iowa Sher- 
iff’s association, in 1940; was a member also of the Police Chief’s 
association of Iowa, the Iowa Policeman’s association, the Boone 
Elks, the Arthur D. Lantz Post No. 56, American Legion, Francis 
Steele Post No. 817 Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 40 & 8 
Voiture in Boone; is survived by his widow and one son, Gareth, 
a veteran of World War II. 
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CHARLES C. HELMER, lawyer and legislator, died at Carroll, 
Iowa, October 27, 1946; born in Cedar county, Iowa, August 25, 
1876; obtained his common school education at Mechanicsville and 
Tipton; attended Iowa State college at Ames, and was in his senior 
year at the outbreak of the Spanish-American war, when he en- 
listed as a private in Co. F, Forty-ninth Iowa Volunteer Infantry 
and served until the regiment was mustered out; entered law de- 
partment of the State University of Iowa and graduated in 1901, 
commencing the practice of law at Manning, Iowa; moved to 
Carroll in 1904 where he has since continued to practice law; 
elected county attorney in 1904 and for nearly eight years was 
city attorney of Carroll, and a member of the park commission 
since 1919; served in the Iowa senate from Carroll, Greene and Sac 
county district in the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh General 
Assemblies; served as an infantry captain in World War I; 
married in 1905 to Jennie Willey, of Keokuk, Iowa, who survives 
him, as do also one daughter and three sons; for forty years was a 
civic leader in his community and active in Republican party 
circles. 


GEORGE HOLBROOK MESSENGER, banker and public official, died 
at Kansas City, Missouri, October 3, 1946; born at 314 Third 
street, Des Moines, Iowa, February 8, 1872, son of Geo. W. 
Messenger, liveryman and livestock dealer, later residing at 1009 
Sycamore street; family removed to Fremont, Nebraska, in 1876, 
returning to Des Moines in 1880; received his education in Des 
Moines public schools and Iowa Business college; became an 
accountant and in June, 1889, entered office work in Des Moines, 
continuing until the spring of 1893, when he removed to Dallas 
county and engaged in the banking business at Adel; during sub- 
sequent years was active in banking at Atlantic, Breda, Farlin, 
Harlan, VanMeter and Linden; appointed superintendent of bank- 
ing when the state department was first established in July, 
1917, serving until 1920, when he entered the banking business 
in Des Moines as president of the Mechanics Savings bank; for 
some years has been engaged in pharmaceutical laboratory busi- 
ness at Kansas City, and the manufacture of toilet preparations; 
a member of the Knights of Pythias, Masons and Elks orders, and 


a Republican. 


STEPHEN GRANT GOLDTHWAITE, publisher, died after several 
months illness in Des Moines, Iowa, November 9, 1946; born at 
Boone, Iowa, November 22, 1868, son of Nathan Edward and 
Mary A. Thayer Goldthwaite, who had come to Boone county early 
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the same year from Fox Lake, now Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 
ke had been president ef Wisconsin Female college, also president 
ef Wayland University at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. “Steve” 
Goldthwaite attended crade and high schools in Boone, Des Moines 


& Practical printer; spent three years in Chicago, most of the time 
engaged om the editerial staff of the C hicage Dry Geods Reperter; 
retarmed t@ Beene in 1899: acquired a half interest in the Boone 
Deadly News from his father. becoming business manager in part- 
mershie with Charles Q. Carter, editor, and in 1902 purchased 
Mr. Carter's interest: in 1906 conselidated the paper with the 
Beene Duly Renwdieun and celebrated in 1940 his fiftieth anni- 
WRESSIY &S & publisher: married te Iva Bryant at Boone in 1895; 
appointed pestmaster af Boone in 1907, which position he adminis- 
tered fer eight years: served &S president of the Upper Des 
Moines Press association and ef the Iowa Press association 3; & Mem- 
ber af the Baptist church, Retary cub, Elks and Masonie orders 
and a Republican; active in municipal affairs and devoted his life 
te Ris community beth personally and through his newspaper for 
mere than half Century; traveled extensively, including two 
trips te Henelula, enee with the Press Congress of the World in 
ISSt, and ater em the U. S. Battleship Arizona during United 
States navy maneuvers in 1925; alse attended the Press Congress 
ef the World at Geneva. Switzerland, and visited other countries 
em the continent: was bereaved an July 17, 1946, by the death of 
bis wife. and is Survived by a son-inlaw and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hareld A. Garvey, af Boone, the latter being the former Mary 
Thayer Goldthwaite. whe is acting publisher of the News-Repub- 
Bean 


Aussrr W. Hawann. attorney and legislater, died at Davenport, 
fewa, Nevember 12. 1946; bern in Audubon county, Iowa, on No 
Wennber 3 IST6, son ef C H. and Marie Koenig Hamann; attended 
Davenpert scheels and was graduated from the University of Iowa 
and the cullere af law at Columbia university, following which he 
beam the pracice of law in Davenport in 1899 as an associate 
ef the Inte Cari P. Has. whe died in 1912; subsequently was senior 
member ef the law firm of Hamann & Deerr, with Edward A. 
Deerr, and prier to his death had practiced law in Davenpert for 
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forty seven years; served two terms as county attorney from 1905 
to 1909; and one term in the Iowa general assembly in 1902; 
a member of the Iowa State Bar association, and of the Scott 
County Bar association which he served as president in 1900, 
of the Elks and various fraternities; active in Republican political 
circles and community affairs; married September 24, 1902, in 
Davenport to Clara A. Heuck, who survives him. 


HENRY VERITUS Hoyer, publisher and public official, died at 
Oelwein, Iowa, November 24, 1946; born at Newport, Kentucky, 
March 8, 1863, son of John T. and Anna Steinblock Hoyer, who 
came from Germany, settling near Ackley, Iowa, on a Hardin 
county farm in 1868; attended the Ackley public schools; became a 
printer upon the Ackley Tribune in 1882, moving to the lowa Falls 
Sentinel in 1885; purchased the Oelwein Register in 1887, continu- 
ing as its publisher for fifty-six years until his retirement in May, 
1943; active in civic life and Republican politics; served one term 
from July, 1929, as state labor commissioner; earlier was city clerk 
of Oelwein for four years; prominent in fraternal orders and hon- 
ored in the newspaper profession; survived by his wife, Alice 
Hoyer, two daughters and a stepson. 


DEAN W. PEISEN, legislator and jurist, a resident of Eldora, 
Iowa, died near New Providence, Iowa, at the home of his son, 
George, November 26, 1946; born at Eldora, June 3, 1888; gradu- 
ated from the Eldora high school in 1905, Cornell college in 1909 
and Harvard university law school in 1912; engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Eldora since 1913; served in the general assembly 
in sessions of 1937 and 1939, in the latter leading the action reor- 
ganizing several of the state departments, the greatest change 
being the organization of a department of public safety; became 
judge of the district court of the Eleventh Iowa judicial district, 
comprising Boone, Franklin, Hamilton, Hardin, Story, Webster 
and Wright counties January 1, 1941, in which capacity he was 
serving at the time of his death, and had been hearing a lengthy case 
at Centerville, Iowa, outside his district, by special appointment 
of the state supreme court; recently appointed one of three lowa 
judges to serve on a committee with three attorneys to study the 
state’s divorce laws and court proceedure; served as a trustee of 
Cornell college, and on the board of the Eldora Methodist church; 
survived by his wife Jessie Foote Peisen, and two children, Dana 


and George. 
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Marruew H. KINGMAN, brigadier general U. S. Marine Corps; 
died at Fort Myer, Virginia, November 16, 1946; born at Humes- 
ton, Iowa, March 1, 1890, son of Matthew F. Kingman, who re- 
moved with his family to Des Moines, Iowa, in 1892 and engaged 
in the real estate business; educated in Des Moines public schools; 
graduated from West High and at the age of nineteen entered 
the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, Virginia; commis- 
sioned second lieutenant in the U. S. Marine Corps and advanced 
through the grades becoming colonel in 1938; retired in April, 1940 
and resided at Holland, Iowa, two years prior to the opening of 
World War II; recalled to active duty and advanced to brigadier 
general in August, 1942; served as commandant of the Marine 
base at San Diego, California, during World War II; awarded the 
Purple Heart and Silver Star; married to Mina Reeves, of Des 
Moines, who with their one son died about twenty years ago; mar- 
ried in 1946 to Mrs. Cleveland Hillis Bandholv, at Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, who with his sister, Mrs. Flora K. Glasser, of Des Moines, 
survive, a brother, Floyd C. Kingman, having preceded him in 
death some years ago. 


WALTER SHERMAN PRITCHARD, legislator, banker and farmer, 
died at Garner, Iowa, November 30, 1946; born at Belmond, Wright 
county, Iowa, September 28, 1871, son of John Sherman and Florine 
Bloom Pritchard, the former a member of the Twenty-ninth, Thir- 
tieth and Thirty-first General Assemblies; educated in the Belmond 
schools, and the Northern Iowa Business college at Garner; mar- 
ried in 1896 to Jennie Finch and they have five sons and three 
daughters; served as mayor of Garner two years and a member 
of the council six years; engaged in banking first as cashier of the 
Belmond State Bank from 1890 to 1900; at different periods has 
devoted his energies to livestock raising, farming and distribution ° 
of automobiles in partnership with three of his sons; was a mem- 
ber of the lowa General Assembly three terms, but not a candidate 
this year for re-election; a, director and former member of the 
legislative committee of the Iowa Automobile Dealers Association; 
a member of the Masonic order, a past president of the Lions 
club and a Republican; active in Boy Scout work and the Farm 
Bureau and political circles in county and district. 


